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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Aves.ue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, Ig1 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage tree 
For foreign counties in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage tree. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accoinpanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—T he date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, : 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 


Complaints.--Subscribers who fail to vecerve a single 
copy of Vogue shoud immediately notily the Heraa O/- 
fice. Readers whe are unable to purchase Vogue a 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
wil confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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Vrs is regularly on sale by every first- 





class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

ritain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp. 32 Maiden Lane 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Bal.imore, Schaeter & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago,MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungertord, 1031 Broadway 
K noxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Lite Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co 

Memphis, R M Manstord 

Milwaukee, T 8. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., 5. 
Nasuville, G W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A, Grillo. 

Newark, P. F, Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T H Pease & Sons. 

New Orieans, Geo, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W.P Clark 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St 
Omaha, Clement Chase. 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia,T Cullen, to7 So, Broad, cor, Chestnut, 
Pittsburg, R. S Davis & Co ,y6 5th Ave, 
Portland, J, F Handley & Co, 

Providence, T. J. Havden, g2 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, yo8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson, 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle, 

Salt Lake Citv. Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane, 

St. Louss, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St 

St Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bidg. 
roledo, J. Huntley 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, &. G, Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, t1th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 3oth Street, New York. 





PERSONAL SERVICES 


SHOPPING BY MAIL” 
MRS. M. K. ZUST 

Address: 100 West g4th St., New York City. 

All orders executed promp.ly and at reasonable 
rates, by a person of experience, having a large list 
otf New York City patrons. Circulars sent on 
request, 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 

and Day School for Young Ladies. —Ha!t an 
hour from Washington, D. C., by electric cars. 
French the Language ot the house, Re-opens Octo 
ber 1, 18y6. Address Mile Léa Bouligny, P.O. 
Station E., Washington, D. C. 

The New Student's Class.—We are pleased 
to find that Vogue's readers do not consider their cul- 
ture incapable of further polish. A dime brings our 
circular, The monthly prizes in silver and gold are, 
we trust, our least inducement. We should like to 
have an hour per week of your vacation. Box 752, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





DIED 


Corbin.—On Thu , June 4, at Newport, N. H. 
Austin Corbin. 

Delafield.—On Mon,, June 1, at 6 W. 18th St., 
Susin Parish, eldest daughter of the late Major- 
General Richard Delafield, U. 5. A , and Harriet 
Baldwin Covington. 

Davis. On Tue., 2 June,at 24 Washington Sq., 
N. Amelia Whiting Davis, daughter of the late 
Augustus Whitney and wife of Mr. Joho H. Davis. 

Niven, in Paris, France, on Thu., 4 June, 
Maria Louisa Niven, daughter of the late Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, sister of the late W. H. Vanderbilt 
and widow of the late Robert J. Niven. 

Sauer.—On Sat, 30 May, at 582 Lexington 
Ave., Léontine Marié, widow of Philip Emile 
Sauer and daughter of the late John B. Marié. 

Wilks.—On Tue ,2 June, at C.utckston Park, 
Galt, Ontario, El-za A. Wilks, widow of Matthew 
Wilks and dauchter of the late Walter Langdon, 

Westervelt.—At Glendoia, on Thu., 4 June, 
Daniel D, Westervelt. 

Wiman.—On Wed., 3 June, at St. George, 
Staten Island, Frank Galbraith Wiman, son of Eras- 
tus Wiman. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Mary Dows Brewster to Mr. Oliver G. Jen- 
nings. Miss Brewster is the daughter of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Brewster. Mr. Jennings is the son of the late 
Oliver J Jennings and a graduate of Yale, °87. 

Miss Lillian Beverly Chew to Mr. Augustus Le- 
febvre Revere, from Morristown N.J. Miss Chew 
isthe daughter of Mr. Alexander L. Chew, from 
Geneva, N. Y. 

Miss Virginia Coles, from Phila.,to Mr. George 
S. Robbins 

Miss Ethel Bayard Hosmer, from Morristown, N. 
J.. to Mr, Robert W. Candler, from Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn. 

Miss Elizabeth Taylor to Mr. Horace D. Pills- 
bury, from Boston. Miss Taylor is the daughter or 
General Charies H. Taylor. 


WEDDINGS 


Adams-Wallace. Miss Kathleen Virginia 
Wallace, daughter of Mr. John F. Wallace, and Mr. 
T. Albens Adams were married on Wed. eve.,3 June, 
at St. Francis Xavier's Church. The Rev. John Fran- 
cis O’Conor officiated. The bridesmaids were Miss 
Maie Wa.lace, Miss Daisy Rogers, Miss Rosalie 
Ferrigan and Miss Maud Cowen Mr, Robert Adams 
was best man The ushers were Mr. Joshua Tobin, 
Mr. Andrew Boyn, Mr. John Ward and Mr Thomas 
Gilbrow. 

Allen-Fanshawe.—M: George Marshall Allen 
and Miss Grace Fanshawe, daughter of Mr Henry 
A. Fanshawe, were married in the Episcopal Church 





of the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J., 09 Wed , 3 
June. The Rev. William Hughes officiated. The 
maid of honor was Miss Marie Gilmore Brice, Mr. 
Frank Chaffee was best man, The ushers were Mr. 
Robert de Peyster, Mr. Frederick Phillips, Mr. 
Frederick Ames, Mr. Charles Beck with, Mr. Carman 
Randolph and Mr. Henry Sanger Snow. Mr. and 
Mrs. Alien have gone to Japan on their wedding trip, 
Allan-Palfrey.—Mr. Bryce Allan, son of the 
late Sir Hugh Allan, of Montreal, and Miss Anna 
Palfrey, daughter of General Francis Palfrey, of 
Boston, were married in St. Peter's Episcopal Church, 
Beverly, Mass., on Tue., 2 June, There were no 
bridesmaids. The ushers were Mr. Guy Norman, 
Mr. Andre Allan, Mr. C. F. Sprague, Mr. James 
Parker, Mr. Edward Gray, Mr. H. D. Burnham, 
Mr. Frank Seabury, Mr. H. A. Allan and Mr. F, H, 
Prince. A reception was given atter the ceremony 
at Mrs, Sear’s country seat at Beverly Farms. 
Crawford-Montross. — Mr. Charles Ellison 
Crawford and Miss Vene Hart Montross, daughter 
of Mr. John Dodge Montross, were married on Mon., 
1 June, in the Church of the Ascension. The Rev. 
Dr. Wilham T. McElveen officiated. Miss Florence 
Jarman was mai of honor. The bridesmaids were 
Miss Clara Bush, Miss Adéle Crawford. Mr. Ste- 
phen C, Baldwin was best man. The ushers were 
Mr. Armitage Matthews, Mr. Paul Halpin, Dr. 
Jefferson Van Tine, Mr Edward B gert, Mr. Louis 
W. Stotesbury and Mr. C, Walter Cushier 
Morgan-Gibson.—Prof Morris Hickey Mor- 
gan, of Harvard University, and Miss Mary M. Gib- 
son. daughter of the Rev. Dr. Frederick Gibson, «f 
Baltimore, were married on Thu. 4 June, in St. 
George's Church, Baltimore, The Rev. Father 
McBride officiated. Miss Emma Wilson was matd 
of honor. Mr. Gardner Lane was best man. The 
ushers were Mr. Apthorpe, Dr. A Coolidge, Mr. 
Fra k B. Guest, Mr. Ernest Lovering, Mr. Robert 
C. Wright and Mr. James T. Fisher. The brides- 
maids were Miss Katherine Read, Miss Alice Mor- 
gan, Miss Mary Gittings and Mi«s Elien Ford. 
Morton-Robinson.—Mr. Richard Morton, Jr., 
and Miss Nellie Rob'nson, daughter of the late John 
Moncure Robinson, were married in Emanuel 
Church, Baltimore, on 3 June. Miss Mary Wash- 
ington Robinson and Miss Lily Munnikhuysen 
acted as flower girls. The maid of honor was Miss 
Champe Robinson Mr, Daniel G. Morton was best 
man. The bridesmaids were Miss Eleanor Robinson, 
Miss Mary Washington Heyser, Miss Mary Morton, 
Miss Louisa Bonsal, Miss Mary George and Miss 
Anna Poor, The ushers were Mr. J. Ramsey Barry, 
Mr. William F. Lucas, Mr. Isaac McKim, Mr. 
George Snowden Andrews, Dr. William F. Lock- 
wood, Mr, James Williams and Mr A. W. Morton. 
Pooler-Paddock.—Mr. Louis James Pooler and 
Miss Anna Gordon Paddock, daughter of Mrs. 
Franklin A. Paddock, were married at the residence 
of the bride’s mother, 17 W. roth St, on Tue., 2 
June. Archbishop Corrigan officiated, assisted by 
the Rev William Smith. Miss Mabel Choate was 
maid of honor, Mr. Edward Nicoll Crosby was best 
man. There were no bridesmaids or ushers, 
Radziwill-Milmo. Prince albert Radziwill, 
eldest son of Prince Matias Radziwill, who is one of 
the chamberlains to the Czar of Russia, and Miss 
Milmo, sister of Mrs Eugene Kelly, were married at 
St. Francis Xavier's Church on Mon.,1 June, The 
ceremony was performed by Archbishop Corrigan, 
The bridesmaids were Miss Leonore Milmoand Miss 
Mary Dolores Beales. Prince Matias Radziwill was 
best man. The ushers were Mr. Thomas Hugh 
Kellv, Mr. Patricio Milmo, Mr. Charles T. Mat- 
thews, Mr. C. Wyndham-Quin, Mr. T. Pearsall 
Thorne and Mr, J. R. Steers. A breakfast followed 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs, Eugene Kelly. 
‘Present were Mr. and Mrs, Frederick H. Benedict, 
the Misses Blight, Miss Renée Coudert, Miss de 
Barrl, Miss Elizabeth Bradhurst, Miss Kathleen 
Emmett and Miss Eleanor Robinson. 
Richards-Fisher.—Mr, Edward O. Richards 


and Mis“*Fisher, from Philadelphia, were married at 
Philadelphia on Mon,,1 June. 

Rogers-Hart.— Mr. H. H. Rogers and Mrs. 
Emily Augusta Hart were married at the residence of 
the bride’s father, Mr Henry Randel, 38 E. 38th St., 
on Tue.,2 June The Rev. Dr. Thomas Hastings 
performed the ceremony, There were no brides- 
maids nor ushers. 

Roberts-Crary.—Mr. Charles Van Braam Rob- 
erts and Miss Edith “Livingston Crary, daughter ot 
the Rev. Dr. Fulton Crary, Rector of the Church of 
the Holy Comforter, Poughkeepsie. The brides- 
maids were Miss Cornelia Fulton Crary, Miss Amy 
Fulton Crary, Miss Helen Landford, Miss Blanche 
H. Williamson, Miss Frances Armstrong Taylor 
and Miss Helen W. Reynolds. The ushers were 
Mr. Henry H. Van Clef, Mr. Augustus Davis, Mr. 
Char es Van Kleeck, Mr. Richard Peabody Kent 
and Mr. Frederic B. Van Kleeck. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Baldwin-Hobart.—Mr. Charles A. Baldwin 
and Miss Eila Hobart will be married on Tue., 7 
July, in Hobart villa, San Mateo, Cal. The Rev. 
Robert McKenzie, D D., will officiate. 

Emmet-Zabriskie.— Mr. William Temple Em- 
met and Miss Cornelia Zabriskie, daughter of Mr. 
Augustus Zabriskie, will be married on Tue., June 
16, at Westhampton, L. I. 

Hatch-Porret.—Mr. Robert H, Hatch, son of 
Mr Roswell D), Hatch and Miss Ella Porret, daugh- 
ter of Mr, Jean August Porret, will be married on 
Mon., 22 June, at the Buckingham, The marriage 
will be a very quiet one. 

Marquand-Cross.— Professor Allan Marquand 
and Miss Mary D. Cross will be married in the 
Church of the Holy Communion, South Orange, N. 
J.,on Thu,, 18 June, 

Thompson Morgan.—M*z. Louis F. Thompson 
and Miss Geraldine Morgan, daughter of Mr. Wil- 
liam D Morgan, will be matried on Tue , 16 June, 
at the country seat of the bride’s mother, near Staats- 
burgh, N. Y. 


INTIMATIONS 


Barber.—Mr. and Mrs. A. L, Barber have re- 
turned from their yachting trip on the Sapphire, and 
are at their country seat, Ardsley Towers, Tarry. 
town, N. Y. 

Burden.—Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden 
will sail on the Tourraine. 

Blanchard.—Mr and Mrs. George R. Blanchard 
have closed their town house, 1 Wash. Sq., N., and 
are at their cottage at Elberon, N. J. 

Miss Callender ana Miss De Forest sailed Sat., 6 
June. 

Cumnock.—Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Cumnock will 
be at R ye-on-the Sound for the summer. 

Fostetics.—The Count and Countess Fostetics 
are said to have sailed from the Island of Mioka, on 
their yacht, Solna. 

Hone.—Mrs. John Hone sailed last week for 
Europe. 

Jay.—Colonel William Jay and Mrs, Jay are now 
in Paris. 

Miller.— Mr. and Mrs, W, Starr Miller will spend 
the summer at their country place at R hinebeck-on- 
Hudson. 

Oelrichs.—Mr. and Mrs, Charles M Oelrichs are 
at their cottage at Newport for the season, 

Perry —Mr.and Mrs, William Perry have gone 
to their country seat, Ridgelawn, Bay Ridge, L. I. 

Pendleton.—Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Pendieton 
are at their cottage, Bagatelle, Bar Harbor, Me. 

Pooler.—Mr. and Mrs. Pvoler, née Paddock, wil! 
sail for Europe on 13 June. 

Soutter.— Mrs. James Taylor Soutter and Miss 
Ellen Soutter are at Ridgefield, Conn., for the season. 
St. Paul.—Artiving Fri., 5 June, were Mrs. M 
Augustus Field, Miss Field, Capt. and Mrs. J. G. 
Sandford, Mr. Charles Russell Graham, Mr and 

Mrs W. P. West and Mr Henry Payne. 

Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 3 June, were Prince 
and Princess Radziwill, Mr and Mrs, Elbridge T. 
Gerry, the Misses Gerry,the Messrs, Gerry, Mrs. 
John A Lowery, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Levering, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Wilson, Mr. Plunket Greenc, 
Mme. Marie Bréma, Miss Bréma, Major and Mrs 
Maltlery, Mr. and Mrs J. Hampden Robb, the 
Misses Robb, Miss Edith L. Speyers, Mr. Ffranjeon 
Davies, Mr, and Mrs. E. F Anderson, Miss Florence 
Ives, Mr. and Mrs, William Oothout, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Markoe, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Garret, Dr. 
Frederick Cox and Gen. T. C. Lyons, Governor ot 
Bermuda, 

St. Louis.— Sailing Wed., 3 June, were Col. and 
Mis. A.J Logan, Mr. and Mrs. David Kennedy, 
Mrs. George W, Chiid-, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Campbell, Commander William H Emory, U. S 
N.; Capt. Rudoloh Engil, Mrs. Webster Fox, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. P, Dickinson, Gen. Isaac J Wistar and 
Mr and Mrs, A. A. Boyd. 

Bevlin.—The Yale ‘varsity crew sailed on the 
Berlin on Sat., 6 June, to rowin the Henley Regatta 

La Bourgogne. —Sailing Sat., 6 June, were Mrs 
Adrian Iselin, Jr. ; Miss Iselin, Mr and Mrs. Butler 
Williamson, Miss M. Wilmerding, Mme. Nordica, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Perry, Mr. George C Anthon, 
Mrs. John Hone and Miss Hone. 

Newport.—Mr and Mrs, Cornelius Vanderbi!' 
arrived at Stone Acre for the season on Sat., 6 Jun: 
Mr George W. Weld, from Boston, has chartered 
the Constellation for the season, Mr. Bayaid 
Thayer's schooner yacht. Mrs. Astor will open 
her cottage, Beechwood next week. Mr. and M: 
Johan Jacob Astor will be her guests on their return 
from abroad. Mr. William A Duerand Miss Ducr 
have taken one of the Pinard Cottages on the Cliff 
Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer have taken the Pra'' 
cottage, cor.of Bellevue and Parker Avenues, M’ 
and Mrs. Herman Oelrichs and Miss Virginia Fai’ 
will open their cottage, Rose Cliff, about 20 June. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clement C. Moore have taken th: 
Rilber Cottage on Rhode Island Ave Mr. an 
Mrs, Almeric Hugh Paget will occupy Mr. Henry 
Clews’s cottage this summer, Mr. William & 
Hunter gave a dinner at Hartman's in honor °! 
Mr. Shafter Howard. His guests were Mr. Hug 
K Norman, Mr. Prescott Lawrence, Col. Regina 
Norman, Admiral S. B. Luce, Lieut..Com. L. ¢ 
Logan, U. S, N.; Mr. J. Neilson Howard, Mr. C2 
Howard, Major Theodore R. Gibbs, Col Edwa 
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M. Neil, Mr. Shafter Howard gave his farewell 
bachelor dinner, betore his marriage to Miss Mary 
Hunter,on Tue.,9 June. The New York Yacht 
Clubhouse opened on Mon,, 1 June. Late cottage 
arrivals are Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gammell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Cushing, the Misses Cushing, Mr. and 
Mrs. Prescott Lawrence, Mrs. Frederic Pearson, 
Mr. James J. Van Alen, Mrs, Isaac Bell, Mrs J. W. 
Davis, Miss Davis, Mr. and Mrs. James P. Kerno- 
chan, Mrs. William F. Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Harper 
Penningtoa, Mr. and Mrs, Julien T. Davies, Miss 
Davies, Mrs, Charles Berryman, Gen. and Mrs. 
Lioyd S. Brice, Mrs. Auchincloss, Mr.,and Mrs. 
Charlemagne Tower, Jr,; Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop 
Chanler and Mr. and Mrs, William Schermerhorn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Elliot have taken rooms at the 
Ocean House. 

Lenox.—Mr. and Mrs, Henry Cook and Mr. and 
Mrs. de Heredia have arrived at their country seat, 
Wheatley. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Fulton Cutting 
have taken Mrs. William B. Bacon’s cottage. Mr. 
J. Egmont Schermerhorn’s cottage has been takenby 
Mrs. Penniman. Mrs, Frank Sturgis is at her cot- 
tage, Clipstone Grange. Mr.and Mrs. Giraud Fos- 
ter have taken Brook hurst, Mrs. Shattuck’s place. M. 
Dupuy de Lome, the Spanish Minister at Washing- 
ton, has taken Rackeman cottage, and the German 
Minister, Baron Thieiman, has arirved at the Oliver 
cottage. Mrs. S. D, Babcock is at the Bishop cot- 
tage. Mrs. Frederic Neilson and Miss Belle Neilson 
are at their cottage for the season. Mrs. George G. 
Haven is at Sunnycroft. Other cottage arrivals are 
Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher Adams, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Lydig, Mr. and Mrs. Jonn E. Alexander. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brayton Ives, at Windyside; Mr. Morris K 
Jesup, at Belvoir Terrace ; Mr. Joseph W. Burden, 
at Underledge, and Mrs. W. C. Wharton, at Pine 
Acre. 

Bar Harbor. — Mrs. William P. Draper and Miss 
Draper are at the Boulder, Kebo St Mr. J. Pierre- 
pont Edwards and family have arrived at their cot- 
tage, East Cote, Hull’s Cove Mr. Henry Pierrepont 
and Miss Pierrepont are at their cottage, Eagle Cliff, 
Schooner Head Road. Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Par- 
sons are at Hull’s Cove. Mrs. J. Frederic May, from 
Washington, D. C.,and Mrs. C. K. Wright are at 
Strawberry Hill. Mr and Mrs, J. Joha Emery and 
Miss Emery are atthe Turrets. Mr. W. A. Burn 
ham has taken Clovercroft, Mr. George Place’s cot- 
tage. Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence Sheldon are at the 
Salisbury Cottage. Mrs. Jules Reynal and Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Gilbert Thébaud have taken a cottage 
at Bar Harbor for the season. The Cochrane 
cottage has been leased to Prince Raoul Wrende of 
the Austro-Hungarian legation at Washington, D. 
C. There is some talk of a féte which will include 
parades, yacht races and dances and fireworks, to be 
given on 2 and 3 July to celebrate the founding of Bar 
Harbor. 


LECTURE 


Mrs. Sidney Harris gave a poetical recitation in 
the Free Library Building at Flushing, L. I., on 
Pri, eve., 12 June. Mrs. Harris and Mr. Evert Jan- 
son Wendell will act in A Happy Pair, and there 
will be music by Wiss Fielding C. Roselle, contralto, 
and Miss Florence Gale, pianist. 


CLUB 


New York Yacht Club.—The Annual Regatta 
of the New York Yacht Club will take place on 
Thu., 11 June, over the courses of the club, in the 
lower bay. The steamer Taurus will leave Pier 1, 
N. R., at 10.15, to take members and their friends 
on the trip. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent. 


A Suitable Costume for Noon-day 
Home Wedding. V., Mass.—Had V. 
given some clue to her own personality, and 
had stated whether the question of the price 
of the gown was of any importance, she 
could have been more specifically advised. 
The choice of material for a chic gown to 
be worn at such a function is a wide one. 
Taffeta silks, changeable, in one color or 
splashed with large flowers of a contrasting 
color, for instance, white flowers on a gray 
ground, mauve flowers on a white ground or 
blues on a white ground, are exceedingly 
smart. 

A white mohair or canvas skirt, with a 
white chiffon bodice made of endless tuck- 
ings and shirrings, or a bodice made of the 
same material as the skirt, with a blouse front, 
braided in white braid, would be very good 
style. 

Should the day chance to be an exceed- 
ingly warm one a gown fashioned of any thin 
material, whether dotted Swiss or gauze, 
flower sprigged, or one-colored batiste, would 
unquestionably be the most admired. 

The principal thing to be remembered, 
which ever material of the several suggested 





may be selected, is that simplicity is the key- 
note of good style always, and never should 
it be more carefully studied and considered 
than in summer gowns. To be successfully 
gowned in warm weather one must give the 
appearance of being cool, whatever may be 
the real state of one’s temperature. 

Nothing is more fatal to the acquirement 
of this all-impoi:tant result than the innu- 


merable ruffles and frills, fluttering ends of 


ribbon, and mistaken prodigality of the use 
of daubs of lace and embroidery that so many 
people consider inseparable from the con- 
struction of the summer gown. Smart ma- 
terial, carefully selected and simply fashioned, 
is the secret of a woman’s being well gowned 
always, but never does so much depend upon 
it as in the dog days, 

One may forgive a bow too much or a rib- 
bon too long in the winter, but one shows no 
mercy to such errois when the mercury 
grows ambitious and essays to climb out of 
sight If V. decides upon the taffeta silk, a 
very good model has the skirt plain mounted 
separately from the under-petticoat. The 
bodice and long sleeves are laid in a succes- 
sion of inch-wide tucks, A belt of taffeta 
ribbon, narrow in the front and widening 
into a high point in the back, should be of 
the predominating color of the silk, or else 
black. In front two bib-like squares of 
white hemstitched mull rise from the belt 
and are held in place by five narrow millin- 
er’s folds of the taffeta mbbon, finished by 
tiny round paste buttons, The high collar 
is made of the folds of the same silk as the 
gown, and above it is a full narrow plaiting 
of ribbon the same as the belt. 

If V. selects the muslin gown, it, too, 
should be made with a full skirt built sepa- 
rately from the under-petticoat, Wide belt 
of taffeta ribbon. The yoke and lower part 
of sleeves should be made of some really 
good lace. As to wearing a hat, yes, by all 
means, The hat should be worn over the 
face, but hats, like gowns, are the best style 
when the most simple, and the profusion 
of indiscriminate trimming which prevailed 
the beginning of the season is no longer con- 
sidered smart. The question of gloves depends 
upon whether one elects to wear the sleeve 
which wrinkles the length of the arm and 
ends in a short puff—which is the newest 
thing in sleeves—or whether one prefers 
to be less ultra and more comfortable and 
cling to the e!tow sleeve. With the long 
sleeve white glacé kid gloves are worn with 
fairly heavy stitching on the back. With 
the elbow sleeves one wears long white or tan 
suéde, or black glacé kid gloves, always being 
careful that the glove is long enough to wrin- 
kle generously up the arm until it meets the 
sleeve. 

Nothing is a greater blot on a woman’s en- 
semble than long gloves that are not long 
enough, and have to be stretched to their 
utmost limit to cover the arm, and then fail to 
fill their obligation. The shoes should be 
black patent leather Cxford ties, worn with 
thin black openwork stockings. A veil the 
same color as the hat and gown is a necessary 
smart touch, 


Wedding Breakfast.—The Church 
Procession. L., Connecticut.—(1) Will 
you kindly give a plain but substantial menu 
for a wedding breakfast that is to be served at 
If A. M.? 

(2) As the dining-room is small, the party 
large and very informal, would there be any 
impropriety in serving the breakfast in the 
double parlors so that all might enjoy it to- 
gether ? 

(3) What is the order of procession in 
walking to the altar when there is only one 
bridesmaid and the bride is to go down on the 
arm of her brother ? 

(4) Whom does the groom go with ? 

(5) Who goes with the bridesmaid ? 

(1) 4. Strawbersies with the hulls left 
on, cream and sugar. 

2. Chicken bouillon en tasse and cheese 
straws. 

3- Wild brook trout and cucumbers. 

4. Chicken timbales. 

5. A Crown roast of spring lamb chops and 
green peas. 

6. Terrapin, or sweetbreads braised, with 
fresh mushroom sauce. 

7. Squab or broiled spring chickens and 





asparagus salad, al! kinds of game being scarce 
in June. 

8. Gervais cheese, Bar-le-duc jelly and 
toasted water biscuits (divided ). 

g. Ices, served in individual cases or bas- 


kets trimmed with orange blossoms _ Bride's 
cake, petit fours, bon-bons and fruits. 
11. Coffee. Créme de menthe. Cordials 


and champagne should be served throughout 
the break fast. 

(2) There will be no impropriety in using 
the double drawing-room as a dining-room, 

(3) The groom accompanied by his best 
man enters the church by a side door and re- 
mains unseen until the bridal party appears at 
the foot of the aisle, when he and his best 
man leave the vestry and await the bride at 
the foot of the altar steps. 

(4) The ushers precede the bridal party, 
then follows, alone, the maid of honor and 
then comes the bride on the arm of her 
brother. At the close of the service the 
maid of honor and the best man walk down 
the aisle together, or the brother, who gave 
away the bride, can join the best man in 
walking down the aisle. The maid of honor 
can go out alone as she came in. 


A Rose-leaf Pillow and a Rose Jar. 
Kew, Colorado.— Will you kindly answer in 
regard to preserving rose leaves for p llows, 
also for rose jars. The way to keep the 
flowers from getting moldy. 

In order to properly preserve rose leaves 
from mildew they must be, in the first place, 
freshly picked ; faded ones must be rejected. 
Each petal should be picked from the rose 
and individually exposed to the sun until free 
from any moisture and perfectly dry. Then 
they should be collected and placed in a rose 
jar, and drops of oil of roses added until odor 
is sufficient. Cinnamon and cloves are some- 
times added if one desires an aromatic odor as 
well. The dried leaves can then be used to 
fill your pillow as well as the jar. 


The Wearing of the Wedding Veil. 
R., New York.—Will you kindly tell me 
the correct way to wear a wedding veil? Is 
it now worn over the face during the cere- 
mony, as formerly ? 

Wedding veils are now seldom worn over 
the face, although it is largely a question of 
inaividual liking. They should fall from a 
common centre from the top of the head, 
held by a diamond ornament, a small bow of 
tulle (if the veil is of tulle) with stiff and 
pointed up-standing ends, as from an arrange- 
ment of orange blossoms. They droop over 
the shoulders as formerly, but hang straight 
from the top of the head tothe bottom of the 
skirt. 


Details as to Model for Jacket—A 
Costume of White Mohair. M., Pa.— 
(1) Will Vogue kindly state how jacket should 
be made as described in answer to my queries 
as regards summer wardrobe, etc. ‘ M,”’ 
Pa. You mention a tailor-made mohair 
jacket unlined, and narrow V-shaped tabs at 
close intervals down the front, fastening to- 
gether by means of gilt buttons; should 
jacket have collar or just a standing cola: 
like a waist ? revers or not? 

(2) Please ‘state how I can make up a 
dressy white mohair combined with silk? 

(1) The collar of the mohair jacket referred 
to under head of Answers to Correspondents 
in the 30th April issue of Vogue, to **M,”’ 
Pa., should be a rolling one, with small 
revers to tuen back, as on a man’s coat. The 
opening should not extend more than five 
inches below the throat. ‘‘ The narrow V- 
shaped tabs at close intervals down the front 
which serve as a fastening,’’ should extend 
just below the waist line, where the jacket 
begins to round off to its limit, about seven 
inches below the waist. 


(2) The model No. 3220 in the joth 
April issue of Vogue, with a chemisette 
(which could be of silk, although one of real 
Val. lace and old embroidery would be 
smarter ), and plaited ruffles of mousseline de 
sore would be a charming one for you to 
follow, provided it is becoming to your figure. 


Veil at 9 A. M. Wedding. M., 
Missouri, — Will you please inform me 
whether at a nine o’clock morning wedding 
it is proper for the bride, gowned in white 


ii 


chiffon, to wear a veil? If so, must it be 
worn over the face betore the ceremony ? 

It is perfectiy proper for a bride to wear a 
veil at whatever hour of the day or evening 
she 1s married if she wears the other details 
of a bridai toijette, but it is not an absolute 
necessity, being a matter of individual choice. 
Veils are now seldom worn over the face. 
Ihey start trom a common centre from the 
top of the head, where they are held by a 
diamond ornament, a small bow of tulle (if 
the veil is of tulle), with stiff and pointed 
upstanding ends, or from an arrangement of 
orange blossoms. They do not droop over 
the shoulders as formerly, but hang straight 
down from the top of the head to the bottom 
of the skirt. 


Which is to be Preferred, Norfolk 
Jacket or Jacket Bodice for All around 
Wear? S., Indiana.—(1) Kindly advise 
me as to whether a gown fashioned after the 
enclosed picture and description would be 
as correct for traveling and all around wear 
as some open jacket with silk blouse? Red 
being the color most becoming to me, I rather 
fancied this combination. 

(2) Would a hat of reddish-brown stiaw, 
trimmed in wings and flowers, be correct, or 
should a sailor be worn? 

(3) May organdies be worn over Swiss pet- 
ticoats as well as over silk? If so, how are 
the bodices lined ? 

(4) Please inform me how the silk slips are 
made, whether altogether, or bodice and skirt 
separate, and how lined, if lined at all ? 

(5) Please advise me as to the correct vis- 
visiting and church gown, something not too 
elaborate ? 

(6) Is the fancy silk bodice and black satin 
skirt still in vogue? If so, should the satin 
be plain or brocaded ? Age, twenty-one years. 

(1) The Norfolk jacket, a picture of 
which we find enclosed in your letter, will 
not make as useful an all-round gown as will 
one made with a jacket bodice. Norfolk 
jackets are more suitable for bicycling than 
for traveling and all-round wear, This jacket 
bodice, single-bieasted, opens at the throat, 
with small revers, like a man’s coat; it can 
be worn open or closed over a shirt-waist, 
fancy front pieces, or only with a collar and 
a black necktie when it is too warm to wear 
it buttoned. Thus it is adaptable to varying 
weather and 1s useful for spring, summer and 
autumn wear. Shirt- waists made of «hange- 
able taffeta silk, not figured, without a lining 
and exactly as a cotton shirt is made, is not 
only useful and smart, but cool, and is al- 
ways ready to put on, not being dependent on 
the laundry. A red and brown changeable 
silk would be very pretty, particularly as it is 
becoming to you, provided it harmonizes with 
the material of your gown. Black serge is, 
in reality, the most serviceable material for 
this purpose, and, being black, it most har- 
moniously adapts itself to all colored shirt- 
waists, and one never tires of it. 

(2) A toque of reddish brown straw would be 
a most suitable hat to wear with such a gown, 
and it could be trimmed with quills, stiff 
loops and rosettes of ribbon, or wings, and 
perhaps some flowers, but the simpler it is for 
this purpose the better the style. Trimmed 
sailors as well as sailors untrimmed will again 
be worn, but they are not comfortable hats for 
traveling, as they are stiff and not adaptable 
to the hair, but the hair must be adaptable to 
them, which is sometimes an effort when 
traveling. 

(3) Organdies may be worn over Swiss 
petticoats as well as over silk ones, if one so 
desires, although they lose somewhat of their 
smart possibilities when they are made over 
a cotton lining; the bodice should be lined 
with a percale, or any thin material that is 
not transparent ; it should be fitted and boned 
and the outside should unite with the seams 
of the fitted lining only in the shoulder seams 
and the ander-arm sleeves. 

(Continued on page vi.) 
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BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


IN GOUT, PARALYSIS, ETC. 
Dr. James Beale, Richmond, Va., Member of the Medical Society of Virginia: 

In my own fam- Spring No. 2, has exercised 
ily the rhe of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER the most beneficial influence. 
Mrs Beale commenced the use of this water after a confinement of eighteen months to her 
room from attacks of rheumatic gout, which had brought on a paralysis of the 
lower extremities and of her right hand. Latterly this condition of things was succeed- 
ed by dropsical effusion in both limbs, rendering locomotion impracticable without assistance. 
Since using the water, which she has done for several months at home, the dropsical ef- 
fusion has disappeared. She walks without assistance and writes legibly, previously 
having been compelied to employ an amanuensis. I have witnessed other remarkable results 
from the action of this water in gouty affections, and in this malady I regard it as invaluable. 


This Water is for sale by druggists and grocers generally, or in cases of one dozen half-galion bottles, 
$5.00, f. 0. b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent tree to any address. Springs open for guests 
from June 1§th to October tst. Address 
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COSTUME EXHIBIT AT VOGUE’S MODEL DOLL SHOW 


That on left shown by That on right shown by 
Miss E. D. Sullivan Krakauer 













































He antiquarian of a century or two hence, 
should he be moved to delve into 
the archives devoted to the periodical 

literature of to-day in an attempt to construct 
a treatise on the manners, customs and mental 
equipment of Americans in this year of grace 
could not but be struck by the omnipresence of 
the joke. Aside from the journals wholly 
given up to being funny, he would find that 
even the most sedate newspapers regularly 
publish a joke department. i feature so uni- 
versally in evidence, and dealing so largely 
with customs, would justify the antiquarian 
in concluding the nineteenth century joke to 
be a popular form of satirizing current habits 
and manners, and, proceeding on that theory, 
what a surprising portrait of our time would 
he sketch ! 


Judged by current jokes the young girl of 
the day is lacking in womanly modesty in that 
she prefers, when it is possible, to sit with 
young men in darkened rooms, and to permit 
them to stay until the clock begins to toll off 
the small numerals in a. M. 

Her father’s principal business in life (still, 
according to the joke) is to frustrate his daugh- 
ter’s desire for twilight rooms and late hours, 
and he is forever bursting on the scene, and 
emitting sarcastic remarks about gas bills. 
This high-bred performance he varies by 
( shouting from the upper story commands to 

the guest to leave, and, again, he literally 

kicks the long-staying young man out of the 
house. Decorum and he seem never to have 
come within bowing distance. 

Also on the authority of the joke, although 
mothers are not to be flouted as long as they 
remain only mothers, when, by the marriage of 
son or daughter they become mothers-in-law 
their nature, which had heretofore partaken of 
some of the loveliest attributes of the Madonna, 
is changed in the twinkling of an eye, and 
they become the synonym for all that is petty, 
A spiteful, unreasonable and meddlesome, and 
are regarded as fair game for stereotyped and 
antiquated flings. The testimony of the joke 
goes to show also that the sole purpose of con- 
versation between husbands and wives is to 
take each other down. The more rudely and 
effectively the process is accomplished the 
more applause does it win and the truer to life 
is it supposed to be. 


Atrocious rudeness of speech and manner 
characterizes all the dialogue between persons 
of opposite sex, the invariable desire of every 
speaker being to be ‘‘smart’’ at the expense 
of his interlocutor. In fact the most con- 
spicuous characteristic of the current joke is 
its rudeness, and a mannerly people would see 
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nothing amusing in the flippancy and ill-breed- 
ing of the average funny paragraph. As an 
exemplar of the taste of the period it is most 
mortifying to a self-respecting American, and 
its effect on the manners of the period is 
nothing short of deplorable. As a nation 
we have less savoir faire than any other civil- 
ized people, and this habit of regarding the 
most serious as well as the most trivial rela- 
tions and experiences of life from the joke 
point of view is, in large measure, responsible 
for our national rudeness. 


Intelligent conversation has become almost a 
lost art in some quarters, what is known as 
‘< swapping” stories making up the bulk of 
the talk in many social circles. Even when 
the fun has point—which i: frequently not the 
case—it is wearying to be bombarded with 
*¢ Oh, that reminds me!” As tothe effect on the 
retailer of funny bits, that may be illustrated 
by the following anecdote: A dinner club, 
composed mainly of professional men, which 
meets fortnightly during the season, is in the 
habit of inviting noted people to discuss 
current questions of serious import. At a 
certain dinner a half-dozen more or less 
notable writers and educators were asked to ’ 
state in a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
words what in their several opinions consti- 
tuted the most serious public question of 
the hour. Those addressed were busy people 
who, however, were courteous enough to re- 
spond by writing out intelligent answers. 
Now for the sequel. The person selected at 
the dinner to read these short papers was an 
elderly'man of intelligence and culture a self- 
elected educator in the community, but hope- 
lessly addicted to being funny, and in conse- 
quence often somewhat of a bore. Having 
read the asked-for opinions (and their signa- 
tures) without considering them or allowing 
any one else to do so, the man went on to say 
in effect: Oh, I suppose these are all well 
enough in their way, but they do not com- 
pare in truth or interest with the answer made 
me to-day by my typewriter. I submitted the 
topic of the day to her, ‘¢ What,’ I asked, 
‘¢do you consider the most important public 
question?*’ and she answered, ‘* That my 
brother should get a place.*’ The very im- 
becility of the reply raised a laugh which ap- 
peared to please the speaker, who showed no 
consciousness of having been both silly and 
rude. 


But, then, this is the inevitable result of too 
great devotion to ‘*smart*’ fun. The de- 
votee’s intelligence, refinement and good 
breeding suffer eclipse, if not ultimate extinc- 
tion. 































































A DEVOTED WIFE 


Mas. Winesippte: ‘Mrs. Jaysmith loves her husband dearly, even if he is always going to champagne 
suppers and does have delirium tremens two or three times every year.”” 
Mr. Gicpersteeve: ‘*I see. He's her snake charmer.”’ 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He despised the W. D. Howells heroines, 
s with their imbecilities of thought, speech 
and demeanor, regarding them for the 
most part as figments of that realistic writer’s 
brain, and as having little basis in actuality. 
The inconsequential, and, indeed, ofttimes in- 
coherent talk of the Howells women seemed 
to her preposterous. Her mother, her sister, 
and her women friends were intelligent and 
sane, and she had no acquaintance with the 
silly and flying-off-at-a-tangent illogical wom- 
an. Enlightenment awaited her. 

* 

* % 

Children of ten or twelve years romping on 
the roof made life a trial, and a courteous 
remonstrance made before an adult member of 
the children’s family being disregarded, re- 
course was had to the janitor. Being clearly 
within her rights, the She of this narrative 
thought no more about the matter. It was 
not so easily closed, however. The believer 
in the coherency of women found herself 
waited upon by an elderly, middle-class wo- 
man, stern-visaged and angular, who, an- 
nouncing herself as the mother of the athletic 
children, opened hostilities by inquiring : 
‘Did you make a complaint?’’ Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, she proceeded to 
disclose to her surprised listener a veritable 
Howellstype of woman. Her eloquence being 
allowed unimpeded flow, it ran on somewhat 
in this disjointed fashion: ‘* You haven't 
been in the house long enough to complain.** 
(She did not deign to specify how many 
months’ endurance of forbidden noises were 
requisite to establish a right of complaint). 
‘¢I pay more rent than you do.”’ (How the 
rent difference of one flight entitled her to 
annoy her upper-story neighbor she did not 
explain.) 

* 
* * 

«¢ You had no cause for complaint ** (and in 
the same breath); ‘‘why didn’t you complain to 
me instead of to the janitor? If you had 
come to me I should have apologized and 
punished the children!’ This, although she 
maintained again and again that there was no 
cause for complaint. “My children never 
were on the roof, except the two times you 
heard them. The person who had 
these apartments before you, lived here eleven 
years and she never complained of my chil- 
dren on the roof.’’ (How could she when 
the children never were there?) ‘I was 
over planting flowers on my daughter's grave, 
and how could I look after my children when 
I wasn’t in the house?’’ (How, indeed ?) 
Defiantly, ‘«I shall take my dead daughter's 
baby on the roof as often as I want to.’’ 
‘« My dear madame,’’ now ventured the he- 
roine of this experience, ‘*when I engaged 
this apartment my lease did not include the 
roof."* The warrior mother was so discon- 


certed by this pacific reply that she could only 
echo, **No, you didn’t hire the roof,’’ and, 
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apropos of nothing in particular, the irate 
lady went into details as to her family con- 
nections and losses, and included domestic 
items about moths infesting carpets. And 
more and more the wonder of her listener 
grew at the foolish discursiveness of her vis- 
itor. 


* 
* * 


Preserving her temper, the She's only 
answer to the harangue was, ‘‘ Madam, I 
have no apologies to offer for making the 
complaint, but I am obliged to you for having 
taken the trouble to call.’ The discomfiture 
of the Howells woman was complete. To be 
thanked for giving a piece of her mind! To 
abate a nuisance and at the same time secure 
an opportunity to study a new type of woman 
is an unusually happy result of lodging a 


complaint. 
* 


* * 
Of atruth prejudice dies hard. It having 
been the invariable custom within the memory 
of all now living for woman, except she be- 
longed to the ballet, to carefully disguise the 
fact that she was a biped, the average man 
views with strong disfavor the tendency of the 
modern woman to emphasize the fact that she 
is possessed of legs. The bicycle offered 
woman an opportunity to emancipate herself 
from the conventional tyranny of skirts, and 
a very numerous minority have gone in for 
abbreviated petticoats for sporting costumes. 
The golf links and the bicycle meets are 
thick with women whose uniforms stop at 
ankle or calf line—perhaps curve would be 
the more appropriate term. The lady who 
discards a side saddle and rides astride a horse 
is a less frequent sight. One such, venturing 
out lately for a Sunday morning canter in a 
suburban town, smiled a greeting to a fellow 
townsman whom she saw afoot. The worthy 
man, shocked beyond the power of speech to 
record, gazed stonily into the face of the sen- 
sible lady and cut her dead! In the course 
of a few years, when riding astride shall have 
been generally adopted by women, the man’s 
attitude of to-day will seem as inexplicable 
to him as it does to the rest of us now. 


* 
* * 


It some of the women who spend their sum- 
mers reading what is called by courtesy light 
literature—but what would be more accurately 
defined as silly trash—could but persuade 
themselves to take up Lecky’s Democracy and 
Liberty, and, if necessary, devote the whole 
outing season to its consideration, they would 
find themselves in possession of many valuable 
ideas which would help them to an under- 
standing of many public questions and political 
tendencies in Europe as well as in this coun- 
try. It must be admitted that as compared 
to The Duchess, Mr. Lecky is somewhat 
heavy reading, but he does not deal with any 
subject that is beyond the comprehension of 
an American woman who has had even so 
little as ten years’ schooling. The topics he 
discusses are especially interesting to those liv- 
ing under a republican form of government. 
Among these may be mentioned the burning 
question of woman's suffrage. Mr. Lecky’s 
views do not coincide with those of the anti- 
suffragists, although he realizes the need of 
the hour to be the limitation, not the exten- 
sion of the suffragist. Mr. Lecky may seem 
something of an alarmist, but his deductions 
are not easily controverted. 
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A.BACHELOR EPISODE 
H's Latham sat in an alcove of the 


library at the Millenium Club. He 

belonged to half a dozen other clubs, 
but whenever he desired to be alone or read or 
have an especially quiet chat with a friend, he 
always chose this particular spot. It was on 
a side street away from the crowd and noise 
of the avenue; a place where you were not 
always running across talkative friends to 
interrupt your train of thought or conversa- 
tion. He had ordered his luncheon for half 
past twelve. It was not quite noon (he could 
tell that for the men repairing the pavement 
in the street below had not stopped working), 
so he had a full half hour to wait. 

He was rather sorry to have to send a mes- 
senger-boy with a note cancelling an engage- 
ment for a drive in the Park that afternoon 
with the younger Miss Van Tassell. She was 
a quiet sort of girl, one whom he had known 
and played with as a child; good-looking, 
though with plain and simple tastes. In fact 
he had looked upon her as the girl he would 
probably marry some day in the very distant 
future. This future would have been much 
nearer than he supposed had he not met the 
‘‘ other girl.’ He liked her very much still, 
in an intimate brotherly sort of way, notwith- 
standing the fact that the world judged her 
harshly and said with a knowing look that she 
was ‘‘setting her cap’’ for him. He had 
heard the same thing said about various 
daughters of good New York families so 
many times before that it did not bother him 
in the least, for he was really a very sensible 
fellow. He had been what his old New 
England aunt would have said, ‘‘ well raised ;"° 
for, although his father had left him a great 
deal of money some years before, he was not 
spoiled, but attended to his business affairs 
with great energy and regularity. This 
seemed to him to be a more worthy occupa- 
tion than dawdling away his time at the clubs, 
coaching to Tuxedo, or inventing and drink- 
ing expensive cocktails, feats in which many 
of his society friends had become quite expert. 
He had a lovely mother, whom he adored, and 
two sisters who thought him ‘‘the dearest 
brother in the world,’’ all of which goes to 
show that a young man may be very rich and 
yet be sensible. 

He had gone early that morning to see his 
mother and the girls off on the Majestic, 
stopped down town for a few hours to settle 
some business matters and do a few errands 
before he left, and was now ready to sit there 
and await his luncheon in peace. It was a 
Saturday in April, and the bright sunshine 
streamed in through the open window upon 
the books and easy chairs. He liked the feel - 
ing of warmth and summer that it brought, 
for the cold, wet spring had somehow never 
seemed quite so long and unendurable. He 
wondered vaguely as he sat in his corner how 
it would be in the part of the country whither 
he was going. This made him think of the 
letter he had received the Monday before, 
which was the cause of his sudden departure. 

It was from a girl he had met two years 
ago at Asheville. She was from Atlanta, 
and was the first Southern girl with whom 
he had become thoroughly acquainted. They 
had a number of mutual friends (mostly men), 
several of whom had warned Latham that 
she was a flirt and coquette. Now, of all 
tasks in the world, that of trying to warn a 
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friend against a girl is the most thankless. 
The average man does not wish to be 
‘*saved’’ from what his friends regard as 
folly, he is human enough to wish them to 
attend to their own particular affairs and leave 
him alone with his. Then, too, this friendly 
interference puts the young lady in a new 
light—that of being misunderstood and 
abused ; this engenders a feeling of sympathy, 
and sympathy is dangerous. If there was one 
thing Latham believed he understood as thor- 
oughly as a man can (for man, with all his 
wisdom, is still finite) it was a woman. It was 
not a silly, conceited pride, but merely a feel- 
ing of being able to separate the true metal from 
the false. He did not rashly believe every 
woman to be a divinity, nor was he one of the 
many sneering cynics in regard to the sex that 
he so often encountered. The latter he could 
not be with the kind of mother and sisters he 
possessed. He had, too, that eminently 
human trait of maintaining his opinions all the 
more strongly because of opposition. 

So it was that he felt he knew better than 
his advisers, for he had really learned to know 
the girl in their long walks and drives through 
the Carolinian woods and he flattered himself 
that he could tell a true woman when he met 
her; the opinions the others had formed were 
superficial, A true woman—that was it, for, 
being a sensible man, he cared little for beauty 
and wealth when weighed in the balance 
against true womanliness. It was this quality, 
or rather sum of qualities, that had attracted 
him toward Mary Carnochan, a girl possessing 
them, he fancied, to a remarkable degree, so 
that he wondered others should think her tricky 
or flirtatious, for he could see nothing but hon- 
esty in her gray eyes. 

They became warm friends before the sum- 
mer was over, and had corresponded very 
freely for the past two winters. He had not 
seen her since, for she had gone with her 
mother, who was something of an invalid, to 
California for a year and had stayed two. He 
had started on his way to see her the previous 
summer, but had only gotten as far as Chi- 
cago when he was called bick to New York 
by the sudden financial panic that swept over 
the country, and had been unable to get away 
for more than a few days at a time since. He 
had not realized through ali these months of 
friendly, pleasant chat by mail that they were 
other than friends. 

Sentiment, however, is not dependent upon 
personal magnetism or propinquity (that word 
so glibly used by the designing summer girl), 
but can grow insensibly out of good fellow- 
ship into a burning passion with no nearer 
means of communication than a _ postage 
stamp. One is apt to let down the bars of re- 
serve and show more of his true, serious self 
in a long correspondence than he does between 
dances or on a moonlight stroll. Be this as 
it may, Latham awoke with a start one day to a 
realization of the fact that there was something 
more than friendship between them—yes, a 
great deal more He could look back and see 
how, little by little, she had revealed her grand, 
noble, lovable woman-nature to him and that 
he had developed more and more of that ad- 
miration and regard which is very apt to burst 
into flame some day. The cause of this par- 
ticular conflagration was the report of her en- 
gagement to a Lieutenant Parker whom he 
remembered as being one of her many admir- 
ers while at Asheville. He had written a 


savage letter demanding if it were true, and 
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received an indignant reply asking him if he 
did not suppose that he would have been the 
first to learn of it if true, and gently chiding 
him for his seeming slight regard of her friend- 
ship for him. Latham was naturally much 
relieved and resolved that he would take it as 
a warning not to waste any time in letting her 
know the true state of his feelings. Accord- 
ingly, his letters assumed a warmer tone, a 
tone shared in, he thought, by her replies, so 
that it was with a genuine feeling of joy that 
he learned, in the course of a month or two, 
that she would soon start east, stopping for a 
short time en route at Atlanta. When she 
arrived at home he wrote begging her to tell 
him where she would be after leaving there, 
saying that he wished very much to see her 
again and that he had something important to 
tell her which he dare not entrust to pen and 
paper. He did not hear from this letter for 
several weeks and had begun to fear that he 
had been too outspoken, when an answer 
reached him the Monday before, written in 
the same old-time, laughing, tantalizing style, 
beneath which he could detect real serious- 
ness ; a style which he had grown to relish as 
one does the sparkle tothe wine. She said 
that they were on their way to Lakewood for 
a time, although it was so late in the season, 
and that if he wished he might run down and 
spend the following Sunday. She slily men- 
tioned in the inevitable postscript that she also 
had something pleasing to tell him. The 
letter had made him very happy with its good 
news. An ordinary man would not have 
seen very much in the letter perhaps, but 
Latham could read between the lines and saw 
that she was aware of his love and was giving 
him all the encouragement her maidenly mod- 
esty would allow. He had shown the letter 
to his sister, Gladys, and she had given 
him an extra hug ‘‘for luck, Hal,’ before 
she sailed. This, then, was the errand that 
was taking him from business and the cap- 
setting Miss Van Tassel] that Saturday after- 
noon. 

His luncheon having been dispatched, after 
a cigar and an hour's chat with a friend 
he made one more journey after a forgotten 
errand, and then took a cab for the ferry, 
crossed the river, and, finding his bags already 
there, locked up a box of flowers he had 
ordered to be delivered at the package-room 
for him. Miss Carnochan had shown herself 
very partial to a certain wild flower that covers 
the mountain sides through both the Carolinas, 
and many of their drives had had the gathering 
of this fragrant blossom as its professed ob- 
ject. He had telegraphed to a friend at 
Asheville for them, and they had arrived that 
morning at his florist’s, who re-packed them 
after freshening then up a bit, and sent a boy 
with them to the station. He thought the un- 
expected sight of her favorites would recall 
many of the pleasures of that short summer, 
and that she would doubly appreciate them if 
he carried them to her himself. 

He was soon seated ig the parlor car, and 
lay back in his chair giving himself up to the 
pleasurable sensations a young man experiences 
who is traveling at the rate of forty miles an 
hour toward the woman he loves and whom 
he feels assured loves him. These sensations, 
pleasurable though they were, did not seem to 
be conducive to repose, for he grew very rest- 
less, now looking out at the red New Jersey 
soil, now closing his eyes in feigned slumber, 
and again attempting to read the newspaper 
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only to find that he had begun on the adver- 
tising sheet. 
At last a thought occurred to him, and, 


taking pencil and paper he wrote. He had 
gained some reputation at college as a scrib- 
bler of light verse, and it was this knack that 
he called into requisition now. After much 
knitting of the eyebrows and many erasures 
the result seemed to satisfy him, for he copied 
the lines off upon a blank card, and, after 
opening the box, laid it carefully among the 
flowers : 


Take a message to my loved one hidden deep amid 
your petals, 
Where none but she can find it, none but she can 
_ read aright ; 
A message precious, golden, from my heart’s most 
cherished treasure, 
Whose answer, half-expected, thrills my soul with 
strange delight. 


Go tell her that I love her, that my heart is longing 


ever 
For the sudden tell-tale message from her dainty 
finger-tips. 
Yes—tell her all my story in a whisper perfume- 
laden, 


As you blush a fiercer crimson when your petals 
touch her lips. 


The car when he started was comfortably 
filled. One by one the passengers got out at 
the various stations until Latham was left alone 
at one end of the car. He noticed his seclu- 
sion and drew a small jewel case from his 
pocket, opened it and took out the ring he 
had purchased at Stiffanie’s that morning. 
He smiled as he thought of the warning he 
had once received from one of his worldly- 
wise friends to the effect that he did not know 
quite as much about women as he thought. 
He smiled, too, as he thought how Miss Van 
Tassell would delight in wearing a ring from 
him, and wondered that he could ever have 
thought of loving such an every-day sort of 
body, when so gloriously radiant and intoxi- 
cating a being as the Southern girl existed. 
He could afford to be generous in his thoughts 
of his imagined rival, Lieutenant Parker. He 
was indeed happy and ready to smile and be 
friends, shake hands and forget with anybody 
and anything. And as he gazed into the 
crystalline depths of the gem he naturally asso- 
ciated the thoughts of its beauty, purity and 
worth with the girl he was so soontosee. All 
of which was perfectly natural considering the 
value and quality of the stone, and the fact 
that he was a young man and a lover. 

His journey was over at last and he found 
himself with his bags and box of flowers on 
the station platform before a howling mob of 
cabmen and hotel runners. He rejected them 
one and all with their discordant chorus, and, 
giving his bags in charge of the porter, he set 
off with the box of flowers to walk to the hotel 
a half a mile away. He felt tired and cramped, 
and wished a little exercise and a taste of the 
fresh air. This air seemed to add to his gen- 
eral happiness, for he strode along humming 
softly to himself at peace with all the world, 
and scarcely thought it strange when he stopped 
before a group of dirty urchins, and, out of 
sheer joy, flung them all his small change. 
He smiled as he saw them scrambling in a 
heap in the sandy road and wished that he too 
might get rid of some of his superfluous buoy- 
ancy and energy in some such way. 

He pictured to himself this meeting after 
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two years’ separation. Would there be a 
change in her? Would she find a change in 
him? Would the same look of welcome in 
its modest frankness greet him? Could he 
wait until a fitting time and place before he 
told her all that was in his heart to tell her and 
listen to her glad response? These and a 
score of similar questions suggested themselves 
as he thought of the pleasures in store for him 
that evening. Ina short time he would be 
sitting at dinner with her and her mother. 
What pleasure, with the lights and music and 
the wine (he made a mental note that it should 
be Chateau Yquem if it was to be had), and 
best of all the new, laughing love-light he 
knew was waiting for him in the dear gray 
eyes. And then after dinner, when they 
strolled up and down the long piazza, how 
many things there would be to talk about, for, 
after all, pen and ink are but poor substitutes 
for real living words. Yes, he had much to 
tell her, and then, when a quiet end of the 
piazza was reached, and they stopped to listen 
to the voices of the night, he would repeat to 
her in full the message his flowers had already 


whispered to her. He would not wait until 
the morrow. 

He had turned the corner of the plank- 
walk, and the hotel was but a block away. 
The box of flowers slipped from his grasp in 
his absorbing meditation and fell. An old 
man who was standing begging «aught them 
up and handed them to their owner with a 
flourish, and began upon his sorrowful tale of 
poverty and misery, large family and sickness. 
Latham listened to the recital good-hu- 
moredly, even enduring the all-pervading odor 
of bad whiskey without flinching. ‘‘Is that 
all?’* he asked, with a laugh. ‘*Whata 
magnificent liar you are. Here's a dollar for 
you."’ Ordinarily he would have passed the 
man by as a drunken fool, but the humor of 
the situation struck him, so he listened. 

The piazzas were nearly deserted in the 
gathering twilight. Everyone was apparently 
dressing for the late dinner, so he hastened into 
the office to get the room for which he had 
telegraphed. He felt that he must hurry so as 
not to keep Miss Carnochan and her mother 
waiting. As he dipped his pen in the ink he 
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involuntarily turned the pages of the regis- 
ter back to the arrivals of the day before. 
There was no one there from Atlanta, but 
a name attracted his attention from the 
bold and dashing way in which it was 
written—‘* Lieutenant C. F. Parker and 
wife, U.S. A.’* . . . The pen was put 
down unused and the man walked away. 
Down the streets of the town he strode 
and out into the woods with the sighing 
of the night wind in the pines about him, 
while in the distance faint bursts of music 
from the hotel reached his ears. There 
he fought with his misery as every man 
should fight—alone. There the bitter 
realization of his mistake was born; there 
he acknowledged to himself (bitterest of 
all) that he had been but a puppet in the 
hands of a player. By and by as his an- 
ger cooled and he could think more clearly 
he turned his thoughts away from himself 
and thought of the woman and—pitied 
her. Then, when night had settled down 
in earnest he went up to the piazza and 
seated himself in a dark corner, made al- 
most black by the shadow of a large pil- 
lar cast by the electric light. He watched 
the people as they passed him and he 
wondered if any disappointment as great 
as his had ever entered into their lives. 
And as he heard their laughter and saw 
their happy faces he felt that he was alone, 
separated from the rest of the world. 
And asthe burden of the great wrong 
done him pressed heavily, her cruelty 
seemed to involve all of womankind, and 
bitter thoughts arose, and temptation to 
enter into a sex-against-sex warfare beset 
him. He realized his powers, and for a 
moment the idea of revenge seemed very 
sweet. But soon the tide rolled back as 
he thought of the many good, true women 
he knew, and, somehow, the patient wait- 
ing face of one, one who had been pa- 
tiently waiting since childhood’s years, 
seemed to smile away the bitterness, and 
while the thought of her loyalty and un- 
obtrusive devotion to him filled his mind 
all the tenderness of the past welled up 
within him as he realized, deep down 
in his heart, that he had loved her all 
the time. Finally a couple paused in 
their walk in the light before him, and 
one of them, a tall, handsome, military-look- 
ing man, stooped to pick up the vinaigrette 
his companion had dropped. ‘‘ Thank you, 
dear,*’ she said in a voice that made Latham 
shudder ; and then, continuing their walk and 
conversation with a laugh, “I wonder if he 
will really come Py 

A few minutes later the old beggar who 
still stood beneath a street lamp on the plank 
walk was much surprised to see a gentleman 
approach him hurriedly from the direction of 
the hotel with a package in his hands. His 
face was hard and cold as he stopped in front 
of him an instant, and then, after tearing 
away the coverings and crushing a bit of 
pasteboard in his hands, he lifted out a huge 
bunch of strange flowers and pressed them 
with all their perfumed beauty into his arms. 
“* Here, take these,"’ he said fiercely, ‘* your 
lies have some excuse at least,’ and disap- 
peared in the darkness. An hour later the 
night express steamed away northward bearing 
Latham back to New York—and Miss Van 
Tassell. 








William R. A. Wilson, M.D. 
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IN QUEST OF ANTIQUES FOR A COLONIAL (?) 
HOUSE—DISAPPROVES OF INVESTING IN 


ELIZABETHAN MANSIONS—F ASHIONS 
QUIET IN LONDON 


Feel like a flea. I am skipping from 
I place to place with the utmost celerity. 
Usually this is not understood by 
Americans, who would think nothing, by the 
way, of being in Chicago one evening and in 
New York the next, but who have an impres- 
sion that one should take days to go from 
Paris to London and from London to Berlin. 
The scene materially changes over here with 
the language, but in America we have the 
same comfortable monotony. 

I take that evening train at the Gare du 
Nord after, by the way, getting an excellent 
dinner at the railroad restaurant, delightfully 
served in a bright room, with not the faintest 
suggestion of a railroad or a train, and the 
next morning I have my fried sole and my 
bacon and eggs in London. I confess that 
the British metropolis looks somewhat dingy 
after Paris. I have not taken chambers for 
these few days; in fact I could not. I have 
gone to an old hotel, a good, quiet, respect- 
able place where I am glad to say a country- 
man of mine is a rarity, and consequently the 
house is as yet unspoiled. Meadows has de- 
parted to see some cousins. I have given him 
a little holiday, and although his heart is on 
the other side of the water—how many of us 
feel that the great salt ocean is between us and 
those we love—still I feel that he is glad to 
have the vacation. I think he made a pil- 
grimage to the little queer suburb where he 
had the box of a house last year—well, we are 
all sentimental. I can agree with Burns that 
‘¢a man’s a man for a’ that.’ This kind of 
sentiment is harmless. 

I,have been at Christie’s to-day, and I hope 
to get some rare treasures, although I find the 
antiques so well imitated that I feel that even 
if I patronized Sir Bludell Maple I should not 
fare badly. I want antiques for a brand-new 
Colonial house, and I am in _ conscience 
somewhat shaken, because I feel that my resi- 
dence is not truly Colonial, yet I am sure that 
I can be forgiven the pious fraud for the sake 
of the artistic effect. And then a real Colo- 
nial house would have none of the modern im- 
provements, and it costs so much to _ refurbish 
and refurnish and refit and put new life into 
an old hulk, that I prefer building all over 
again. 

I was asked yesterday by a friend to go 
down into one of the shires with him to inspect 
a very fine old Elizabethan manor which he in- 
tended to purchase. He is an American and 
he was delighted at being the prospective pro- 
prietor of an estate which, if it did not carry 
ancestors with it, at least had a mullioned 
window and a family ghost. But what a 
place! Delightful oak wainscoating, a bar- 
onial dining-hall gloomy enough to give one 
the shivers, and great barren bedrooms which 
no effort could ever make comfortable. The 
country was dismal enough, the rector’s fam- 
ily being the only eligible visitors. A music 


hall singer had bought the adjacent estate, and 
an impecunious baronet was dividing his into 
city lots and was going to have an auction, a 
free luncheon and a brass band on a bank 
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holiday —so American, you know —and, 
being only twenty miles from London and on 
the Thames, the place was besieged on Sun- 
days by trippers and bicyclists. Why did 
not my friend do as I have done? The Colo- 
nial carries me far enough back, is comfort- 
able, and I am in my own country. The 
offices were wretched, and hot and cold water 
—necessary luxury of all Americans—was 
unknown. I believe my friends will starve 
for want of butchers and freeze in winter, be- 
sides having dismal blue devils. In fact, it is 
impossible to live in an Elizabethan mansion 
ten miles from anywhere unless you have been 
brought up to it. 

To-day the sensible Englishmen are tear- 
ing down’ their old houses and building mod- 
ern dwellings. One must have one’s comforts 
in this century. One cannot live like a pig. 
I believe my friend has invested at the antique 
shops in Empire furniture and what he calls 
Sheraton and Chippendale sideboards for the 
dining-hall. Sheraton never made sideboards, 
nor were there any Chippendales and Empire 
in the days of Elizabeth, but I suppose I shall 
stand contradicted, as there must be a manu- 
facture in London as well as in New York 
and Brooklyn of these articles. I have seen 
them turned out by the hundred in Fourteenth 
Street and sold on Fifth Avenue, just as I 
have watched the crowds at auction buy Ori- 
ental rugs which never were woven east of 
New Jersey. But tant pis. It amuses people 
and the effect is artistic. 

But what about clothes? I have really 
seen very little. I find, contrary to expecta- 
tion, that in London the fashions are most con- 
servative both as tocut and as tocolors. The 
gaudy waistcoat has gone to America. The 
fawn is really the only one worn by well- 
dressed men. It is double-breasted and is 
perfectly plain. The green is also disappear- 
ing from the tweed lounge suits. Brown is 
decidedly the favorite color. The lounge 
coat is, as usual, single-breasted, loose in the 
back, the waistcoat to go with a lounge also 
single-breasted, and in the country men are 
wearing knickers almost altogether. Indeed 
my tailor tells me that lounge suits are made 
with two pairs of trousers one ordinary long 
trousers for the city, and the other knickers 
for the country. White flannels are being 
utilized for golf, and white flannel knickers 
with loose coat and waistcoat are indeed very 
smart. A dash of red in the way of a tie 
improves this costume wonderfully, the golf 
stock being used extensively. I have seen in 
London many men wearing morning coats of 
black diagonal. There also seems to be 
some slight change in evening suits. The 
tails are again rounded, not square, and very 
long. 

There are many pretty linen and silk ties 
in the windows and at the harberdasher’s. The 
extraordinary bow which the Parisian sports is 
not in favor. I am glad of that. I dislike to 
have theatrical and stagy fashions adopted. 
They are always very bad form. The frock 
coats I find slightly longer than in New York 
but not as well made. Of course, as I have 
already remarked, the gray frock is always 
much looked for at this time, and will be 
until after the Ascot and Derby. English- 
men are so conservative in their dress. They 
will go on wearing gray for races until—well, 
the middle of the next century. 

I am determined to have at least one old 
English room with dark wainscoting and great 
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fireplaces, where I shall keep huge logs burn- 
ing in the cold winter and spring days in New 
York. I do not like the modern furnace fire 
nor, neither, would I have tolerated its prede- 
cessor, the barbarous stove. I want things for 
my comfort, and to fit in with my ideas. I 
am arranging to have a modern house with all 
the picturesqueness of old time, and an ancient 


manor with modern improvements. But with 
this nothing shall be incongruous. It shall all 
be in keeping and in harmony. I have re- 


solved this, and no obstacle shall deter me. 
Fortunately, I have the aid of some one who 
is sensible, and who has perspicuity enough to 
mould any desire, any trait to my will. Iam 
lord and master, and I always shall be. 





WEDDING OF THE PRINCESS 
MARGUERITE OF ORLEANS 


T ten o’clock in the morning we arrived 
A at Chantilly in accordance with the 
invitation of the Duc d’ Aumale, to 
witness the marriage ceremony of a princess of 
the House of France to the brave and gallant 
soldier whom she has chosen to be her life’s 
partner. 

The superb Chateau de Chantilly was in- 
deed a fit place to celebrate this touching cere- 
mony, and the coup d’ceil presented by the 
noble building filled with souvenirs of the 
Condés, nestling in its bower of fresh spring 
verdure, and towering high into air above 
parterres of brilliant flowers is well nigh inde- 
scribable. Long lines of carriages bringing 
the Duke’s guests from the station crowded 
the avenue leading to the Cour d’ Honneur, 
and from these dismounted a crowd of gor- 
geously costumed ladies and officers in glitter- 
ing uniforms. In the great Salon des Chasses 
the Duc d’ Aumale received us, surrounded by 
the princes and princesses of the Maison de 
France ; the old veteran wore-across his breast 
the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honor, 
and his erect bearing and bright smile filled 
all present with admiration for his green old 
age. I never saw him look so happy. This 
marriage is one which delights him, for the 
bridegroom’s father, Marshal MacMahon, 
was one of his dearest and most valued friends, 
and as to Princess Marguerite, she is the very 
apple of his eye! The Duc and Duchesse de 
Chartres also impressed me as being more than 
usually cheerful, and the mother of the bride- 
groom, although. her eyes filled with tears 
several times when the name of her late hus- 
band, whom she literally adored, was men- 
tioned, yet looked with comprehensible pride 
at the stalwart form of her soldier son. 

At eleven o'clock the bells of the Castle 
Chapel began to ring joyfully, and soon after- 
ward the cortége entered the beautiful little 
edifice. Not a flower was to be seen, for the 
reason that the chapel contains the embalmed 
hearts of the Condés, condeorum corda, and, of 
course, no gaiety of ornamentation befits such 
a place. Nevertheless, the sanctuary of Chan- 
tilly is such a marvel of artistic perfection that 
the banks of blossoms usually seen at a wed- 
ding were not missed, and the high altar scin- 
tillating with myriads of blessed candles did 
not appear as if it could have been improved 
by the addition of any number of exotics. 

The bride entered the church leaning upon 
the arm of her father, the Duc de Chartres. 
She wore a long-trained gown of satin cuir 
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(Continued from page 408.) 
(leather-satin), a magnificent material, so thick 
and rich in texture that it positively ‘stood 
alone,’’ as the common phrase goes. Se- 
verely plain, the folds of skirt and bodice 
draped the taper figure of the Princess in a 
strikingly statuesque fashion, and the un- 
adorned train followed her gracefully in roll- 
ing waves of shimmering light. At her throat 
two clusters of orange buds were fastened, and 
on her lovely head a small coronel of orange 
blossoms held in place the long-veil of priceless 
lace, which is one of the most precious heir- 
looms of the House of Orleans. Not a jewel 
or a fluttering ribbon was to be seen in the 
purity of this regal mass of whiteness, and 
nothing could better have suited the singularly 
charming style of beauty of the Princess than 
did this extreme simplicity ; she was the em- 
bodiment of what a royal lady should be, and 
her somewhat pale face, so earnest, and yet so 
sweetly brightened by the happy gleam in her 
deep eyes, can never be forgotten by those 
who sawit on that morning. The look which 
she cast on the Duc de Magenta as she knelt 
beside him on the crimson velvet prie-dieu 
before the altar was so full of love and confi- 
dence that it proclaimed loudly the bliss of a 
true mariage d'amour! At the moment when 
the cortége entered the chapel the Corps of 
Huntsmen belonging to the Chantilly Hunt 
blew a fanfarre, and then the Wedding March 
of Mendelssohn pealed forth from the organ, 
filling the entire building with floods of mel- 
ody. While the rings were being exchanged a 
ray of sunlight passing through the crimson 
and azure of one of the stained glass windows 
fell slantingly on the bowed head of the Prin- 
cess, transfiguring the slender form and deli- 
cate face of this Marguerite des Marguerites 
into something almost saintly, the halo of bril- 
liant color clothing her in a robe such as those 
seen on the pictures of some splendidly illum- 
inated missal, 

The Abbé de Beauvoir pronounced a touch- 
ing and eloquent allocution, mentioning, in a 
few well-chosen words, the glorious past of 
the MacMahon family, the honor, courage 
and loyalty which is synonymous with their 
name, and finished by reminding his illus- 
trious congregation of the past glories of the 
Maison de France. The poor Duchesse de 
Magenta sobbed aloud while the stirring sen- 
tences echoed through the church, and two 
great tears glided on the cheeks of the young 
and beautiful bride. 

At 12 o'clock we filed out of the chapel, 
following the Duc de Magenta and his new 
Duchess. They seemed to tread on air and 
smiled happily as they acknowledged the bows 
of the double hedge of huntsmen who stood 
on the steps of the grand staircase leading up 
to the palace. The felicitations of the guests 
to the Princess and Duke were delivered to 
them in the Galleries des Tableaux, the bride 
and groom standing together beside the Duc 
d’ Aumale, in front of one of the tall windows 
of the grand Hall. All that France’s armo- 
rial holds of historical names was represented 
there, the list being far too long a one to be 
transcribed in these columns. The toilettes, 
I need not add, were exquisite, and I never 
saw a greater number of beautiful women as- 
sembled together in one place. Shortly after 
the ceremony of the felicitations had been 
brought to a close we repaired to the banquet- 
ing hall, where a lavish luncheon was served. 
At two o'clock the Duc d’ Aumale retired to 
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the castle library, where the Duc and Duchesse 
de Magenta came to bid him good-by before 
returning to Paris. The scene was a very 
touching one as the old warrior folded them 
both to his heart, calling blessings upon their 
heads. Shortly afterward the newly wedded 
couple drove off, leaving the numerous guests 
waiting for the carriages which took them to 
the station, where a special train was awaiting 
them. Princess Marguerite, or rather the 
Duchesse de Magenta, wore a long cloak of 
pale gray silk cloth, which covered her from 
head to foot, and a tiny bonnet of sombre 
velvet. 

That the Princess is happy to relinquish her 
royal rank for the sake of the man whom she 
loves so dearly is amply proved by the follow- 
ing anecdote, which accurately pictures her 
noble nature : On the eve of the wedding the 
Duc d’ Aumale gave a soirée at Chantilly in 
honor of the fiancées, at the close of which 
one of our Legitimist Duchesses approached 
Princess Marguerite and raised her slim white 
hand to her lips, according to usage. With 
a bright smile the bride of the morrow said 
softly : ** This is all right to-night, but to- 
morrow I will have no more of it, for I shall 
be the wife of the Commandant de Mac- 
Mahon, a title of which I am prouder than of 
all others.”” Comtesse de Champdoce. 


Paris, May, 1896, 











JUNE BRIDES—-MODELS FOR MAKING UP OF 
SUMMER FABRICS 


Aris has had, this spring, an unusual 
number of distinguished brides. The 
air has been full of trousseaux and 

coronation robes, and the favorite topic of 
conversation is what was worn at such and 
such a wedding and what so and so has had 
made for Moscow. We are all much inter- 
ested in the superb robes et manteaux de cour 
which are to grace the occasion, and to be 
duly chronicled no doubt. Judging from fac- 
similies of some of the Paris creations, we 
may safely assume that those most noted for 
grace and elegance will have been built in the 
famous ateliers on the Seine. 

Numberless jolies choses were launched at 
the last vernissages. The ingenuity and chic 
shown in bodice designs is altogether marvel- 
ous. Most astonishing was the variety and 
novelty, and seldom did one see a duplicate 
or one that was not in some way very gracieuse. 
At the Champs de Mars a distinguished look- 
ing woman, tall and fair, wore a light swallow- 
blue peau-de-soie, a delicious shade not often 
seen. The skirt, bien juponée, could not fail 
to hang perfectly, while the bodice fitted the 
figure apparently without seams, revealing the 
loveliest lines and curves. Two triangular 
incisions in front left the impression that the 
bodice was in three flat plaits, as the openings 
were closed above the bust line with two ex- 
quisite boutons de Saxe on each side, and the 
base of triangles met the wide belt of old 
rose velvet. A chute or fall of white Chantilly 
lace fell from these openings about three 
inches below the girdle with inexpressible 
grace and effect. The collar was of matched 
lace and fell in two ruffles over a neck-band of 
old rose velvet, from ear to ear only. Long 
sleeves, very bouffant at the top, with crenated 
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tabs falling over the hand lined with old rose 
velvet were ornamented by three Saxe buttons 
on the inside seam of sleeve. 

Quite a pretty novelty comes in sets of écru 
linen, pliss¢ by hand very very finely, consist- 
ing of revers, or collar and revers combined, 


and cuffs. These are laid over the cloth of 
the gown, following the outlines of the revers, 
cuffs, etc., which have been built with the 
gown. 

Cloth jackets are treated in like manner, 
with embroidered batiste overlaid on revers, or 
deep collars, cuffs, etc. Apropos of em- 
broidered batiste, where the batiste is cut from 
under, or the lace also is superimposed and 
left transparent, nothing is more effective for 
figaros nor more modish. ‘They are finished 
with a black mousseline or gauze plissé ruffle 
on the bottom. 

As I mentioned before, in another issue, 
the large flowered silk paletot-sac is trés a la 
mode, and so is the flowered taffeta Marie 
Antoinette fichu. The sac is built quite 
short, with a deep flounce of plissé mousseline 
de soie, usually black, on the bottom. The 
sleeves are enormously wide, so as to slip 
easily over those belonging to the bodice, and 
the main trimmings are loops and bows of 
black satin ribbon generously disposed back 
and front. The taffeta fichus have black and 
white gauze plissés on their edges very often, 
showing charming plastrons which should har- 
monize with the colors of the silk. Wide 
satin belts are worn always, and black ones 
most frequently, which enfold the back and 
front ends of the fichu, giving that round, 
pretty waist line so attractively trim and with- 
out which the fichu cannot look smart at all. 
Russet guipure blouses over white satin remain 
still in favor. 

A white gown, far more elaborate than the 
other two, is indeed a beauty. The upper 
skirt, which is again a |’ éspagnole, is composed 
of an all-over lace and needlework batiste in 
stripes, and these stripes appear on the bias in 
front. On the bottom a plain white batiste 
flounce with three rows of ruchings above of 
white batiste edged with Valenciennes. Round 
draped bodice of white batiste, with short 
bolero of striped lace and needlework with 
lace butterflies on the corners, and a larger 
lace design in the middle of the back. Bouf- 
fant elbow sleeves of bias striped batiste with 
wide Valenciennes in double rows run together 
as jockeys. A straw color satin corselet and 
choker with lace ruff. 

New cravates are interesting features, since 
they give so much smartness to the toilette. 
The last invention is called ‘‘cravate 
Guizot,’’ which sounds serious. It is really 
an old-fashioned stock resembling somewhat, 
no doubt, the one worn by the famous M. 
Guizot. It is by far too warm for summer 
wear, as it is built of white or black moiré, 
showing at the top a narrow line of turned- 
over linen collar. It is in scarf form, passed 
from front to back, and then brought forward 
and knotted in a sailor knot with long ends. 
The chemisier who is responsible for it ad- 
vises it to be worn with écru and colored silk 
batiste blouses, and one may easily fancy how 
well it would look as the blouses are all ex- 
ceptionally elegant, each made to perfection, 
and fabulously high in price. 





Smart fashions will be found on page vi. of 
this issue. Those with slender purses can 
read it to their profit. 
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Fig. 3804~—Robe de ville. The new’ color, 

ioline a (faded violet) moiré with bise embroi- 
"Ty appliquéd. Drapery and bows black mous- 
‘cline de soie. Black satin belt and Strass but- 
ns, 


Fig. 3776—Reception gown from la Cie. Lyon- 
naise, Parts, Glacé silk Louis xvi. pattern. Blue 
plaid on cream-colored ground. Flowerets dotting 

'¢ iarge squares, Corsage covered with dark blue 
mousseline de soie, Belt and collar of colored passe- 


menterie. Cream lace ruff, 

Fig. 3272— Very pretty glacé silk gown of fiecked 
tans, browns and white. Untrimmed skirt. Silk 
half-bodice draped and fastening at the side. Short 
crenated basque, girdled with brown velvet and gold 
buckle. Three gold percé buttons in the centre of 
bodice. High-necked chemisette and stock of puffed 
mousseline de soie edged with plissé ruffles and lace 
fall at the back of stock. Long sleeves longitudi- 
nally puffed with fall of lace at wrists, 


Fig. 3276—Buff batiste matinée. Full skirt with 
Spanish flounce of Valenciennes and several rows of 
tucking, and lace entre-deux above, Elaborate 
basque, lace flounce on the bottom and entre-deux 
heading. Large batiste collar divided inthe centre 
of back by two batiste box-plaits finely tucked with 
lace ends, and flounce of lace trimmirg both on the 
bottom, with entre-deux heading. Full bishop 
sleeves with lace flounce and entre-deux. Valen- 
ciennes frill at the neck with white taffeta bow and 
buckle at the back. 
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Fig. 3265—Exquisite dancing-gown of white 
mousseline de soie made over a white silk slip. Skirt 
moderately gored and on the bottom nine narrow 
plissé mousseline ruffies, headed by a mousseline 
ruche, then trimmed in front with two smart ciel- blue 
velvet bows. Round décolleté corsage of white 
mousseline embroidered with silver and pearls 
Square décoliectage with white tulle choux on the left 
side, headed by loops of velvet. Sleeves composed 
of twe short silver embroidered flounces to, match 
bodice. Blue velvet girdle. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 3290-3294 
(From $50 to $85. ) 


Here is one fact in connection with 

| the very elegant creations classified 

under the title-general of tea gown ; 

it is a garment of luxury purely, therefore 

found neither in the great quantities that 

other ready-made vétements are, nor made of 

the cheaper fabrics, The greater number 

seen in the shops are imported and quite 

worthy of the reputation of the French cou- 
turiére. 

One of the most charming and dainty 
among these importations is made of fine 
white crépon, lined throughout with thin 
white silk, It is made slightly open at the 
throat in front ; the back is Watteau plaited ; 
a ribbon of broad white satin comes from be- 
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neath the plaits, and is pulled up to the V- 
shaped open front, where it ties in a large 
bow. The fronts of the gown are quite tight- 
fitting, much fulled over the silk lining ; 
from the side seams are brought in Empire 
fashion pieces of the crépon with heavy lace 
insertion, pulled up in the short waisted 
effect of this period beneath the satin bow. 
Over this tight-fitting front falls a broad 
fichu, the ends reaching to the bottom of the 
gown, ‘The fichu forms a deep, very full 
collar in the back ; from the shoulder seams 
it becomes two very broad bands of crépon 
with rows of inserted lace, and lace edging 
either side is caught up in front with ‘‘ tied *’ 
effect, and thence falls loosely in graceful 
streamers. The sleeves are to the elbow only, 
and formed of a series of rows of the insertion 
with the crépon much gathered between, giv- 
ing the effect of ‘*straps’’ holding up the 
fabric. Price, $50. 

Side by side with the above is shown a 
second tea gown equally elaborate in form 
and fashion while differing from it. This 
one is of pale pink crépon, made high 
at the throat, the back shirred in at the waist, 
pink ribbons coming from either side of the 
shirring, tying in front over the pointed ends 
of the fichu. This fichu is deep-pointed in 
the back, edged and inserted with lace, but 
not fulled atall; it comes forward to the 
front and is caught in at the waist, the two 
short pointed ends falling slightly below the 
waist. The high standing collar is tied about 
with a ribbon, and has a turn-over ruffle of 
lace. Thesleeves are very odd and elaborate, 
formed of two full down-hanging ruffles of 
crépon and lace. The lowest ruffle comes to 
the elbow. The tight-fitting silk sleeve is 
quite concealed by its elaborate outer covering. 
Price, $48. 

Most attractive for summer wear is a 
batiste made over thin silk lining. The 
lining is of pale green made quite tight-fitting, 
The batiste, of the usual café-au-lait ground, 
is dotted with pink and has a plaid of pink 
over it as well. In the front the batiste just 


meets together without fastening, and is 
edged with lace jabot, these loose fronts fall- 
ing open slightly show the green silk beneath. 
Down the fronts of this silk lining a broad 
flounce of lace is sewed to cover the silk 





rs 


fronts, while the ribbon belt which comes 
from the back is run through at the side 
seams and ties across the silk fronts, ending 
slightly at one side of the front in long bows 
and ends. The back is made with double 
Watteau plaits dividing either side and show- 
ing the broad shirring at the waist, where the 
ribbon forms a large double bow before disap- 
pearing beneath the outer fabric. The neck 
is cut high, and has a jabot trimming of lace 





and ribbon bows. The sleeves are one large 
puff to the elbow and end with deep lace 
ruffle, Price $65. Silk is much, perhaps 
most employed in the making of these gowns. 

One very elegant though somewhat sombre 
tea gown is of heavy silk of gray ground 
with brocaded pattern in white and black 
over it. It is made tight-fitting with very 
broad Watteau plait at the back, A broad 
flounce of black thread lace falls full across 
the back at the neck, comes over the shoul- 
ders, where it is caught by satin ribbon bows 
and falls the length of the front to the bot- 
tom of the gown in a full jabot. At the 
back of the neck is a high-standing ruche of 
the silk outside of the high-standing collar, 
which is formed of the satin ribbon ended 
with a large bow at the back. The sleeves 
are gigot, reaching to the wrist, where the 
upper side is pointed and a lace ruffle falls 





over the hand. A second tea 


Price, $75. 
gown of silk is this one, quite out of the or- 


dinary in build. The silk is white ground 
with faint flowered pattern over its surface 
and a raised satin stripe running lengthwise. 
It is made in skirt and jacket effect, 
although, as a matter of fact, the lin- 
ing is princess cut. As it appears the 
skirt is of the silk, quite scant in 
front, gathered full in the back; a dainty 
bodice of muslin and lace is seen at the back 
and front, while jacket-shaped pieces of the 
silk with broad lace turning back over it, and 
coat sleeves of the silk reaching to the 
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wrist, give the complete and jaunty appear- 
ance of a separate coat. The collar is an- 
other pretty feature; it is of finely plaited 
mousseline de soie edged with lace, stands 
high in the back, is caught down by ribbon 
bows at the shoulder seam, and lies flat in 
fan-shaped pieces pointing toward the front, 
where the plain mbbon covered collar shows 
beneath, Ruffles of the mousseline de soie 
are run in the sleeves. A broad satin ribbon 
of pale green runs around the waist, ending 
in bow and long ends at one side of the front, 
concealing the pocket-hole by which the 
wearer finds ingress and egress made possible 
to this gown. Price, $85. 

A third, of silk fabric, and very attractive, 
is made with tight-fitting princess in the 
back, the skirt fullness formed of plaits 
at the waist in the back, the Princess fronts 
opening in front to show a dainty little under 
frock of silk gauze, beneath which the lining 
of changeable taffeta silk isseen. Across the 
bottom of the gauze skirt are run three rows 
of deep lace insertion, and beneath them a 
fulllace flounce. It is gathered at the waist, 
caught across with three bands of galloon. 
At the neck it is again much gathered, and 
ended with a collar of galloon with over- 
hanging ruffle of lace. The sleeves of the 
silk Princess garment are long to the wrist 
with lace ruffles ; the inner seam is very much 
gathered, standing out in a narrow double 
ruffle. Price, $80, 
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NOTES FOR MORNING-ROOM 
GOSSIP 


BATHING SUITS IN BLACK PEAU DPE SOIE, 
BLACK MOHAIR AND BLUE SERGE, 


A Woman should give more than usual 


attention to her bithing suit, as the 

conditions attending the wearing of 
such a costume are trying ones in the ex- 
treme. They can be made to look positively 
fetching, if one knows how to go about or- 
dering one, and how to wear it after it is 
executed. Of course one has to work out 
one’s own individuality even in such a detail, 
but sometimes this avenue is a means to an 
end, and, if one appropriates what seems to 
them to be smart and practical suggestions, 
these suggestions are, in reality, one’s own 
quality of thought expressed, or, ‘* Like 
would not attract like,’’ ‘* A word to the 
wise is sufficient,’’ and so the following will 
be an assistance to those who are planning to 
spend even a portion of the summer at the 
seashore, and, consequently, need a becoming 
and suitable suit for this purpose. 

The first essential is a pair of black knit 
drawers ; they are elastic and light, and can 
be used for riding and bicycling as well; they 
are easily put on and removed, and are in all 
ways comfortable. A pair of heavy ribbed 
black silk stockings with double heels and 
toes is also a requisite with whatever kind of 
a suit is worn. Bathing shoes or slippers 
have never been a demonstrated success, as 
they soon fill with sand, and so become most 
uncomfortable, and impede one’s progress in 
swimming. The skirt should reach to just 
below the knee, and should be ample in full- 





ness, but not excessive. Theskirt and bodice 

are most satisfactory when they are attached 
the one to the other, sewn in acommon belt, 
thus making it impossible for them to sepa- 
rate or cause any undue anxiety on the part 
of the inner occupant. An ornamental belt 
and buckle are, of course, necessary to wear 
over this, not only to hide the uniting of the 
two ga: ments, but to give a trim and neat ap- 
pearance. 

If one is excessive in avoirdupois it is nec- 
essary to wear corsets, but, if one is slight 
with the present style of blousing the fronts 
of the bodice, it does not seem to be as 
peremptory, and certainly one is much freer 
to swim and dive without them. A practical 
and becoming solution of the hair question 1s 
as follows: Roll it up in a flat knob on the 
top of the head and sccurely pin it ; then tie 
and pin with safety pins a rubber cap to com- 
pletely cover the hair, except the front, the 
sides, and the short hairs in the back, as 
these are easily and quickly dried with a 
towel, and so one’s good looks are not 
sacrificed. Over this security pin a large 
silk handkerchief the color of the trimming 
of the suit; this should be folded in 
half on the bias; the middle of the 
bias side should be pinned to the hair 
and the rubber cap just above the nape 
of the neck ; the ends are brought forward 
and are tied in a fetching knot in front with 
upstanding ends, thus completely concealing 
the rubber cap and giving the effect of a be- 
coming toque or headdress. The front hair 
can be worn as usual, and even though it 
should not remain in place, it is a good deal 
to start becoming, for ‘‘ first impressions are 
lasting.’’ Black peau de soie is an almost 
perfect material for a bathing suit, as it sheds 
the water, is light and does not cling to the 
figure; it has the added attraction of being 
the smartest possible material used for this 
purpose. In order to give the needed touch 
of the becoming, a color should, appear at 
the throat of the blouse in the space inside 
of the wide sailor collar, or as a vest, which 
could be made of white or colored Ottoman 
silk. Black mohair also makes a most satis- 
factory suit for this purpose, for it also sheds 
the water and does not cling to the figure. 
One just seen that is made for a very beauti- 
ful woman is of black mohair trimmed with 
white mohair. The bottom of the skirt is 
finished with a band of the white mohair 
six inches wide, which is cut in wide points 
five inches deep from the top down, and a 





white soutache braid finishes the tops of the 
points and so outlines them. The bodice is 
bloused in front somewhat, and a deep sailor 
collar of the white extends across the back 
and meets in front, and the space at the front 
is filled in with the white mohair, on which 
is embroidered an anchor in blue. The 
sleeves are short and full puffs, finished with 
a pointed white band comme le jupe, and the 
belt is of white leather with a white leather 
buckle. A blue silk handkerchief to match 
the embroidered anchor goes with this to be 
worn over the hair. : 

Another very good-looking suit is one 0! 
dark blue serge trimmed with a lighter blue 
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FoR Country Houses we have 
Silver-Plated Ware of every de- 
scription, in artistic patterns, at rea- 
sonable prices. rade Mark on 
, forks, knives, etc.: “1847 
ogers Bros.” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


208 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square. 
1128-1130 Broadway. 


Illustrated Price List 
Sent upon Application. 








A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 


HE ( LUB = 
 eScxtans 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 

WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 

TOM GIN, VERMOUTH 
AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world. Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and 
proportions, the one which is aged 
must be better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any swectening—dry and de- 
licious, For sale on the Dining and 
Buffet Cars ef the principal railroads 
of the U. S. 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


(LF. HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sol Pop, 


39 Breadway, New York. Hartto 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 


SIBYLLINE 


A MATCHLESS 
SKIN TONIC 


ed 
Speedily removes 


Wrinkles 
Tan, Sunburn 
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[cans To THE mS 
Ive found a CURES: 


Cures 
Eczema 
Pimples, Blackheads 


and all cutaneous diseases, making the skin 
clear and soft 
SOOTHING AND REFRESHING IN ERYSIPELAS 
UNEQUALED FOR USE AFTER SHAVING 


| For sale by all Druggists, wherever toilet articles 
are sold, or by mail on receipt of price 


rice 50c. per bottle 
Send for FREE booklet 
Sibylline Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 





Beautiful illustrated Rambler book, telling all about 
wheels, free at any Rambler agency in the U.8, 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. Brook-| 
lyn. Detroit. Coventry, England. 





ATHING and SHAMPOOING 
with Packer’s Tar Soap 


is not only a real luxury, but a safeguard against con- 
tagion, This soap is pure, mild and antiseptic; yields 


a plentiful, white emollient lather, and is recom- 


| aedledededesledelese 
Fibre Chamois 


The Ideal interlining 
Recommended and Used by 
Sara Bernhardt 
Lillian Russell 
Mes. Jenness Miller 
Redfern 


None Genuine 


Unies Stamped FiDTE Chamois 
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A PERFECT CORSET 


New 
Models and 


Novelties 


Now Ready, 
Especially 
Several 
New 
Straight 
Front 


Corsets. 





903 Broadway, cor. 20th St., 
New York City. 


THe Pansy CorsetTComPaNny 





GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 
vintages, 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
Stevusen Co., New Yor«,. 


For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 








Superfluous Hair, 


Facial Blemishes. Scars, Wrinkles, 


Pock-Marks, Birth Marks, Moles, etc., permanently 
and scientifically eradicated by electricity. 


HELEN PARKINSON, 38 W. 21st St. 











a © 
Findings— 
‘*The best, of course,” you 
tell your dressmaker, 


and trust to her 
using the 
% Oe" 


. BIAS 
a VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING 


Why don’t you #e// her to use it or, 
better still, buy it yourself? 


If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 

“* Home Dressmaking,” a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
teiling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings, 
sent for 25c. postage paid. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


Be “ Popular BGoy.” 


THE USUAL AFTER SEASON'S SALE 
of the 
REMAINDER OF SPRING IMPORTATIONS. 



















Before going abroad to direct the production of 
NEW ** LIBERTY ” FURNISHINGS, 
Mr. McHugh has instructed the eale of his present 
very attractive and complete coliection of 


FOREIGN FURNITURE, 
at the substantial reduction of 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT 
from the reasonably marked prices. 
BB-The lines particularly interesting to those 
furnishing Country Houses of the Period 
are 
THE FOREST GREEN OAK CHAIRS AND 
OCCASIONAL TABLES : 
THE ENGLISH BLACK OAK STOOLS AND 
CARVED WRITING DESKS: 
THE “ LIBERTY ” VELVET COVERED EASY 
AND HIGH-BACKED CHAIRS: 
THE DUTCH MARQUETRY CABINETS, 
SECRETARIES AND CLOCKS: 

THE DRESDEN FLOWERED BED CHAMBER 
SEATS AND TALL CANDLESTICKS: 
THE DELFT DECORATED RACKS AND 
SIDEBOARDS AND CUPBOARDS: 
and 
A VARIETY OF QUAINT BLUEAND WHITB 
WARE OF HISTORIC VALUE: 


In the Fabric and Wall Paper Depart ments the same 


liberal discounts will prevail, on 
many things no* to be repeated next season. 


B® Early Choice Respectfully Urged. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & C9. | 42°55 We 
(Trademarks Reg'd.) 


Palmer Tires 


give the rider } 
confidence ‘~ 











TH EY are the only tires you are sure of 
getting home on if punctured, Air will not 
escape for hours. almer Tires are the 
easiest riding, quickest repaired and fastest 
Tires, They mark the high-grade 
wheel. They are expensive. Send for 


catalogue. 
PALMER PNEUMATIC TIRE CO., CHICAGO. 








mended by eminent physicians. 
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and white awning material in a broken stripe. 
This makes a very becoming suit and a most 
serviceable one, even though it may not be 
as pretentious as either of the other two. 
The skirt is trimmed with two graduated bias 
bands of the awning material, which also 
forms the short puffed sleeves, the belt and a 
three-cornered piece like a kerchief which 
trims the corsage, This piece is made with 


a bias seam down the back, extends like a 
very full ruffle over each sleeve, where it is 
securely caught, and so goes to a point to the 


the recent poster competition of the Century 
Company, in which some seven or eight 
hundred designs were sent in for three small 
money prizes, are both encouraging and dis- 
heartening in a general way. While they 
indicate the abundance of general interest and 
greater or less artistic skill and training, they 
also demonstrate the number of designers who 
are practically out of occupation, This fact 
is not without its effect upon.prices. The 
Herald offers the magnificent sum of ten 
dollars for a design for the obverse and re- 


BENE, A WAIF,—VOGUE'’S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


waist line as at the back, and so disappears 
under the belt. I know of such a suit that 
has been in daily use for two seasons and has 
enjoyed the reputation of being the best 
looking suit seen at a certain fashionable 
watering place. 


THE ART INTEREST 


LITTLE STRAWS WHICH INDICATE THAT THE 
PLAIN PEOPLE ARE NOT WHOLLY INDIF- 
FERENT TO ART-——-ATTENDANCE AT 
THE EAST SIDE ART SHOW 
NEW COIN FOR FRENCH 
COLONIES IN THE 
EAST 


, I \Hat the art of no community can 
flourish unless it is sustained by a 
general interest among the people is 

probably true enough, and, while there are 
not wanting depressing surface indications in 
our present time and place, some of which 
have been noticed occasionally in these col- 
umns, there are also various minor occur- 
rences that might be taken as more favorable 
omens. 

Some of these comparatively unimportant 
happenings are slightly grotesque, but if they 
serve to show what might be called a go- 
ing out of the way to import artistic con- 
sideration into practical affairs they are in- 
teresting, however misdirecting we may 
consider them. Among these are the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on the 
Publishing Department of the recent annual 
Baptist Convention at Asbury Park in favor 
of more illustrated works ; the importance 
given the work of the Art Committee at the 
recent Cuban Fair in this city, and the com- 
petition opened by the Herald for designs by 
women artists for a bronze medal for the 
most humane car-driver, Messrs. Augustus 
St. Gaudens, Kenyon Cox and Henry Mosler 
to be the judges. Such demonstrations as 


verse! And, in greater things, the remunera- 
tion gained by the execution of the large 
mural decorations for our public buildings 
can be largely consumed in the necessary cost 
of the work by a conscientious and ambitious 
painter. This, however, is generally true of 
public mural decorative painting. 

At the recent free exhibition of paintings 
at the Hebrew Institute, ‘‘ on the east side,’ 
this city, the average daily attendance was 
over six thousand, nearly double that of last 
year. On the other hand, the number of an- 
nual subscribers to the Boston Museum shows 
a decided falling off in the last two years, from 
1,300 names to 1,100, and the total amount 
received this year, according to the Boston 
Transcript, $12,600, ‘‘is but little above 
that subscribed in 1895, when the subscrip- 
tion was much less than ever before. Yet 
the deficiency of 1895 was over $5,000, and 
the debt of the museum for its mere running 
expenses has now reached $50,000.”’ The 
print department of the museum has recently 
received a great number of valuable engrav- 
ings, the celebrated Assumption of the 
Virgin, formerly attributed to Botticelli, 
etchings by Ruysdael and Jeiners, proofs of 
early English wood engravings, presented by 
Mr. S. P. Avery, of this city, lithographs by 
Raffet, very early posters by Cheret, etc., etc. 

Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, whose school of 
applied design for women in this city is to 
have a royal patron, the Princess Christian— 
the first, it is claimed, of any institution in 
America—has been called by royal appoint- 
ment to found a similar school in London, 
the corner-stone of the building to be laid by 
the Prince of Wales early in the summer. 
The era of international good feeling is also 
to be encouraged by an imitation of the Arun- 
del Society of London, which has been char- 
tered under the laws of Massachusetts, with 
headquarters in Boston, its reproduction of 


valuable paintings in the highest style of the 
art to be, however, limited to modern sub- 
jects, to be chosen by a committee of ten 
New York and Boston artists. An initiation 
fee of five dollars is to be charged each asso- 
ciate, with no further dues or assessments, 
and he is at liberty to purchase the remarqué 
proofs of the society’s issuing, but is under no 
obligation to do so. 

The Paris Mint is just completing the 
coinage of a novel piece of money destined 
for the French possessions in the East, and 
through the centre of which is pierced a hole 
to enable the natives to string the coins on a 
thong for ease of transportation. The artist, 
M. Daniel Dupuis, has skilfully made use of 
this perforation to give emphasis to the 
throned seat of the French Republic, which, 
armed with a helmet and cuirass, the tricolor 
flag in her hand, extends a protecting arm 
over a lower seated figure of India-China, 
which turns to lift her flat profile toward the 
conqueror. Under the perforation appears 
the denomination in large figures, and around 
the edge ‘* République Frangaise.’’ Fancy 
our official designers solving such a problem ! 


BENE, A WAIF.—VOGUE’S DO- 
MESTIC PET SERIES 


His aristocratic-looking personage was 

I rescued by his kind mistress from a 
crowd of street boys, cruel as only 

Italian boys can be, in the streets of Leghorn 
—a wretched, bedraggled, tortured little ob- 
ject. Care and comfort made him what his 
portrait shows, but no picture can be drawn 
of his loving nature and pretty ways. His 
little life passed between London and a beau- 
tiful old palazzo in Florence, and his friends 
in both places were many. Space forbids a 
long history of his traits, but mention must 


be made of his inborn neatness, which was 
so outraged by the mud of London streets 
that on his return from a walk he always 
laid calmly down on his back, with his four 
feet in the air, refusing to get up until they 
had been washed. 


Transparent grass-linen may not be ex- 
celled for its beauty when well made, Its 
color alone 1s perfection and its crispness 
all that is desired, with gay changeable 
taffetas for skirt slips and bodice linings, as 
they must have. This cloth produces charm- 
ing gowns, Brilliant green and pink—green 
and mauve, green and blue taffetas, make the 
most wondrous harmonies with it. A charm- 
ing, yet simple flounce, wide or narrow, to 
trim the bottom of a grass-linen skirt may 
be made up in either of these three pretty 
ways. 

Your flounce may be nine, twelve ‘or 
fourteen inches wide, and you may run on 
by hand from three to five or seven rows of 
white lace beading, a suitable distance apart. 
When this flounce is plisséd by machine the 
effect is charming. Equally so is very nar- 
row white satin ribbon, or satin ribbon of the 
same beige tone in rows, and plaited in with 
the material. Extremely narrow black 
velvet bears this treatment capitally in a plissé 
flounce, and all three when carried out as 
plissé trimming for bodice and sleeves will 
not fail to turn out very smart gowns fit for 
any full-dress function. Grass-linens in their 
fine transparency offer the most effective 
background for that exquisite hand. work 
called incrustations or applications of fine 
lace and needlework, the linen cut from 
under. They without doubt are the most 
recherché in style and so they are the most 
costly. 


SUGGESTION FOR TULLE RUCHES AND FLOUNCINGS FOR BODICE AND SLEEVE 
DECORATION 
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BEST&CO 
Groote 


Children: 


Net only everything desirable for 
their regular outfitting, but also 
many articles to meet peculiar re- 
quirements, not usually found in the 
general stores, and for that reason 
fcrm a unique and interesting feature 
of the one store devoted to supplying 
the wants of Children, for instance : 


Far Caps, to remedy the de- 
fects of outstanding ears. Many 
thousands have been used with en- 
tire satisfaction—has the approval 
of prominent physicians—is no 
irritation to the most sensitive 
child. Price, $1.25. 


¢ Shoes to correct 
weak Ankles. 
The ankle is steadied and 
slightly braced with flexible ribs 
so that the first tendency to turn 
is prevented. Highly recom- 
mended by physicians and sur- 
geons. 
$1.50 to $2.50, 
according to size. 


Our Catalogue with over 700 Ulustrations, free 
for & cents postage 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. { 


42+ 40 64+ 


C. ELIZABETH CLARK, 
PURCHASING AGENT, 
so WEST 17TH STREET, - - - «- « NEW YORK. 
3am.l s of dry goods furnished free. Also latest ideas in 


dressmaking and millinery. 
Ke st of references. » Carseepenaracs eotichtes. 


= been given to se 


proper shape, and the present form answers 
every requirement 
of the rider, i. ¢, 
scorching, resting, 
steady riding, long 
tours and century 
runs, and there is 
absolutely no injuri- 
ous pressure, 


MESINGER, 
$3.50. 
Hulbert Bros. & Co., 
Majestic Bicycles, 
26 West 23d St., 
New York. 





RUPERT A. RYLEY CO., 
TAILORS, 
256 Firru AveE., 








Alt Over the World 


It is the most reliable shoe dressing 
on the market, and more of Brown’s 
French Dressing is sold throughout 
the world than any other make. 


Ask your dealer for it, and 
accept no substitute ; take only 


Brown's French Dressing} 

















HOW MANY 


different advertisements of 


COLUMBI 
BICYCLES 


HAVE YOU SEEN? 


The variety of Colum- 
bia Bicycle advertising —<—f me \ 
is great. All the good xp 
points of Columbias, A « 
all the delight of riding 
them, cannot be fully 
described in any one 
advertisement, nor in 
a hundred. 
We wish to know bow 
many announcements 
can reach any one person, and so offer a 


Cheer +s PRIZE 


to whoever shall send us the greates: 

number of different Columbia Bicycle 

advertisements cli from newspa' 

or magazines i since Jan. 1, I 
Many ogvestipematte differ only ina nee 

or two; others in the style of type; es 


variations only, however, will be coun 
h advertisement — nave plainly 





or before Tuesday Sune 3 . 
of a a tie, the award wili be sans oon wt. to 
priority of receipt and Ad, Address 


Department of Statistics, 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 








The Princess Eulalie of Spain has a me- 


| mento of her visit to America made for her 
| by the Libbey Glass Co. 
| worn at a Court reception. 


This dress she has 

The dress is one 
of the possibilities of glass making. The 
practical question of to-day to the buyer of cut 
glass if he seeks the best that money will buy 


| is, ** Is the name Libbey, with a sword under 


it, cut in the glassware he selects ?”’ 





AKE no mistake! HAIR 
CLOTH is NOT EX- 
PENSIVE. The first 


cost may be a trifle above that 
of substitutes but you are sure 
of a reliable interlining, loosely 
woven for summer wear, and of 





CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 


a color suitable for your gown. 





Solid Silverware, 
Tea Sets, Dinner Services, 
Dessert Pieces, Forks, 

and Spoons 


The best buyers of silverware 
are those who, not misled by 
novel examples of over decora- 
tion, choose good forms, suitably 
ovnamented, that will rightly be 
deemed beautiful and in good 
taste, whether judged by the best 
standards of to-day, of fifty years 
Such 
buyers will find here a stock of 


ago, or of fifty years hence. 


silverware chosen with special 


reference to their wants. 


THEODORE B. STARR 
206 Fifth Ave., Madison Square 
New York 
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‘|THE HARTFORD > ORKS CO, 
So BBERY 


Have Won Popularity. 


icycles 
Erie Bicycles 


Scfentific Model. 


Erie Bicycles +76 


Erie Catalogue 


QUEEN CITY CYCLE CO.,Buftalo, N.Y, 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPOND- 
ENTS 


(Continued from page iii.) 


(4) The silk slips are made in two pieces, 
budice and skirt separate, and are unlined, 
save for the stiffened facing around the bot- 
tom of the skirt, which should be covered 
with the same silk. 

(5) A changeable glacé taffeta silk, or one 
with a Pompadour effect, 1s the smartest kind 
of a gown for this purpose, unless you prefer 
one of black grenadine. These may be made 
as elaborate as you desire, with a ruche of silk 
around the bottom of the skirts, otherwise 
they should be untrimmed for one of your 
age, but the bodice may combine plaited chif- 
fon, velvet, ribbon and a little jeweled passe- 
mer.terie, 

(6) Fancy silk bodices still hold their own, 
but black satin skirts are passé; one made of 
figured black taffeta is better for every day, or 
one of moiré poplin is most correct for more 
ceremonious occasions. 


Skirts of Striped Silk and also of 
Plaited Silk. D, New York.— How 
are stripes matched in skirts ? Do they match 
at all seams, and are the skirts gored very 
much? What style is best also for plaid ? 

There are sv many patterns of skirts adapted 
to so many different uses and materials that it 
is impossible to say which is the best. If 
you will write to The Morse-Broughton Co., 
3 East roth Street, New York, for their 
‘*ten gored skirt,’’ 6% yards around, and 
enclose $1.50, they will send you the pattern 
of it, which is suitable for silks for evening 
wear. 

For silks for less ceremonious occasions 
they will send you a pattern of their “ nine 
gored skirt,’” price, $1. These patterns are 
correct, reliable, and easily followed, as they 
enclose a full-size model neatly put together 
in each pattern, so it is a perfectly simple 
matter to follow them, and the results are in 
all ways satisfactory. We infer from your 
letter that plaid is also of silk. The stripes 
in a skirt should match whenever it is possi- 
ble. 


Models for Skirts. S., Baltimore.— 
Will Vogue kindly tell me what shape skirt 
is suitable for crépon? Has the circular side 
and back-shaped skirt gone out and is the 
godet back most used? Also a good style 
pattern for piqué skirts. 

Unless the crépon skirt you refer to is to 
be re-made, Vogue advises you to choose 
another material, as crépons are passé. In 
the best houses in Paris they are using cash- 
mere and also étamine, If you will write to 
the Morse Broughton Co., 3 E. 19th St., 
New York, for their ‘‘nine gored skirt,’’ 
price, $i, you will find it most satisfactory 
for this kind of a gown. Their ‘seven 
gored skirt’’ for wash material, price $1, 
is also most suitable and satisfactory for piqué. 
They enclose a full-size model neatly put 
together in each pattern, so that one may 
easily follow them ana know that they are 
correct. 


NEW YACHTS FOR 1896 


(See middle pages of this issue.) 


Say: season of 1896 has so far shown a 
large increase in the number of 
yachts that will be attached to the 

leading clubs. 

The old-time sportsman has a contempt 
for steam yachts, which he is more apt than 
not to characterize as tea-kettles, forgetting 
that most yacht owners of to-day are business 
men who, to use an old saying, ** must know 
when they will get back.’ Out of a dozen 
new yachts that have been built during the 
past winter for use in the waters about New 
York, there is but one large sailing vessel, Mr. 
J. D. Barrett’s Ingomar. The Herreshoffs’ 
have turned out about a dozen 30-foot yachts, 
a class of racing craft that has become very 
popular. 

The remodelling of the Colonia (built for 
a cup defender) by Mr. Clarence Postly, 
promises renewed interest in the large schooner 
class. 

The purchase of a pilot boat by F. Marion 
Crawford, and its conversion into a cruising 
yacht, was both a gvod and an economical 
proceeding. 


Space will not permit a detailed description 
of the steam yachts that have literally been 
turned out by the dozen. Nor can mention 
be made of the many new innovations for 
speed, comfort and safety that have found 
practical application on these fine vessels. 
The largest steam yacht built in America this 
year is the Sovereign, for Mr. M. C. D. 
Burden, of New York. This handsome 
yacht is 250 feet long, and one of the finest 
crafts afloat. 

The use of naphtha as a propelling power 
is no longer confined to launches, as several 
yachts built for this season will be equipped 
with naphtha engines, many of them having 
twin screws, 

Electricity as a motor for vessels has always 
had a champion in Mr. J. J. Astor, who is 
having an electric yacht built which will be 
the largest storage battery boat yet constructed. 

Although there will be no international 
event of large yachts this year, the yachting 
interest is on the increase, as the yacht own- 
ers about New York are becoming much 
more numerous, and they are building larger 
and finer vessels each year. 


DESCRIPTION OF COSTUMES 


SHOWN ON PAGE 399 


He Miss E, S. Sullivan Exhibit—Blue, 

I white and brown taffeta striped silk 

gown. Skirt trimmed on each gore 
with white lace, forming bows, Skirt 
mounted with rows of cording. Round 
open bodice, showing white lisse plastron 
and inside vest of light blue cloth braided 
in silver, with pearl buttons at the edge. 
Wide black satin belt. Eton jacket effect 
in white lace, forming also epaulettes. White 
satin choker. Puffed sleeves corded below 
the elbow. 

The Krakauer Exhibit--Coaching cos- 
tume of tan cloth, trimmed with designs 
in gold thread on black velvet. Tight-fitting 
bodice with pointed piece of black velvet on 
left side of front. Gold embroidery on front 
of bodice. Hat by Youmans, tan straw with 
gold and black crown, autumn leaf decora- 
tion. 


SHOWN ON FRONT PAGE OF THIS ISSUE 


Costume on left (seated figure), the crea- 
tion of A. Van Dusen, New York—Green 
and brown crépe skirt, arranged in panels in 
front. One broad panel directly in front of 
the crépe, with narrow side panels of red 
silk, covered with heavy white lace. The 
front panel bound around three sides with 
green velvet, with a line of gold on inner 
side. Bodice of red under heavy white lace. 
Lower part of bodice of green velvet, cut in 
points on upper edge and covered with the 
white lace. Velvet epaulettes, shoulder-straps 
also of the velvet. Hat by Youmans, of 
striped green and white straw, trimmed with 
lilies-ot-the-valley. 

Costume on right (standing figure) is by E. 
J. Hamilton, New York—White lisse over- 
dress, with insertion of black lace. Yellow 
silk slip. Bodice decorated with ruffles ; in- 
sertions of the lace placed crosswise. White 
lace hat, from Youmans, trimmed with yel- 
low and black buttercups and white ostrich 
feathers. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE SHIRT WAIST—HOME TOILETTES oF 
BATISTE—ROWS OF INSERTION AS SKIRT 
ORNAMENTATION—A COSTUME OF 
BLACK AND WHITE ORGANDY 


Ow that out of-door sports have be- 
come so fixed and essential a part of 
every young and married woman's 

daily life it is very evident that the former 
no longer require the same number of those 
delicately pretty be-laced, be-frilled and be- 
ribboned frocks for day wear which fond 
mothers doted on, and were accustomed to 
consider their daughter’s proper quota of 
summer elegance, for both forenoon and after- 
noon toilettes, less than a generation ago, 
All this has brought about a great change, 
and the consequence is that families fit their 
girls out, or the daughters frequently under- 
take the matter for themselves out of their 
allowance, and boast that they achieve the 
smartest results at less cost than when the 








old-fashioned régime was in vogue. The 
multiplicity of tailors makes it possible to dis- 
cover a genius in the bud, and profit by his 
early manifestations. 

But the chief factor in this much-talked-of 
economy is, undoubtedly, the shirt-waist, 
linked with several separate skirts. While 
frankly admitting no love for the omnipres- 
ent little garment, still there is no disputing 
the fact that the fashionable world has given 
their longest and most enthusiastic sanction 
to one of the most négligé and democratic of 
creations ever invented for home and field 
wear. Among all classes it rules supreme. 
The shops at this moment are as crowded 
with every variety, color and form of this 
machine-made, free-and-easy bit of apparel 
as if the fashion had just set in. At well- 
known men’s furnishers’ as well as at ‘* ladies’ 
tailors,’’ who include a smart shirt-waist 
department, there is no evidence that private 
orders are languishing. Tennis, golf, bicyc- 
ling, riding, are all represented under their 
orders. 

For all and everything of this nature one 
dozen of these waists are necessary, varying, 
of course, in texture. Several separate skirts 
of serge, canvas, crash and linen are needed 
to furnish suitable changes. It is very com- 
mon to order one skirt of the best tailor and 
use it as a model for the wash skirts, which 
must be numerous in a family of several 
daughters. The invaluable little dressmaker 
proves her worth on these occasions, and can 
turn out an Eton jacket as cleverly as need 
be, than which nothing is neater, trimmer, 
nor more becoming as a second piece to these 
wash skirts. The pretty match hat, rolled 
up at the sides, with a few quills, a ribbon 
band or none, as one prefers, is an extremely 
appropriate and useful creation, Then come 
match gaiters for those who are unwilling to 
follow the Paris mode of riding in stockings. 

The accessories of belt, money-pouch, 
stocks, gloves, etc., etc., are all made so chic 
that one cannot fail to make a pleasing selec- 
tion. There never was a season when it was 
so possible to dress for sport with such faultless 
taste as this one. No one may be excused for 
the least approach to gaudiness, neither man, 
woman or child, as every detail has been well 
studied by manufacturers and makers regard- 
ing fitness, becomingness and artistic har- 
mony. 

Fortunately the home and drawing-room 
have their demands, and ceremonious occa- 
sions make their claims, otherwise the femi- 
nine world would lose more than half its 
attractions if constantly dressed in sporting 
gowns, though ever so smartly built. The 
rage for batiste in all the beige and écru 
shades brings to the fore so many charming 
combinations that although many models 
have been given in this series of papers, an- 
other may prove of equal advantage, as no 
material is more popular nor more serviceable. 
The sprigged or embroidered batistes are now 
within the reach of most people, and exceed- 
ingly charming they are. This model is of 
that very clear pale sheer écru batiste, with a 
small design in white and mauve of raised 
cotton broché, and made over a mauve taffeta 
liningsilk. The skirt is detached, the fullness 
well drawn back and a narrow bias inside facing 
of mauve silk around the bottom for finish. 
This gown has a round high bodice, a plait 
laid in the back wherever the fronts are 
plain, and draped across the whole length 
with double mousseline de soie—a deep lilac 
under a pale mauve—-then caught down 
through the centre with upward pointed ter- 
mination of a russet guipure corselet fitted 
over mauve silk. The bodice opens on the 
side. Flat russet guipure bands are laid 
across the shoulders, above the fullness of 
the new model sleeve, with long lower arms 
ending in two crenelated tabs, beneath which 
falls a rufe of white lace. A white satin 
ribbon stock for neck finish with quilling of 
lace half way round, the lace falling over 
the ribbon. The hat chosen to be worn 
with this pretty gown is one of those bril- 
lant golden yellow straws Soft and supple, 
having for trimming seven broad lustrous 
white taffeta loops, six disposed in clusters of 
three each across the crown and one upstand- 
ing at the back, which is turned up. These 
loops are smothered in clouds of mauve tulle 
and two upright white feathers stand on 
either side of the tall back loop. For cache- 





peigne a half wreath of verbenas shading 
from purple to palest mauve and white. A 
grass-green parasol forms the loveliest back- 


ground to this hat and gives a cool note of 


harmony to the entire torlette. 

How many pretty inexpensive organdies o: 
dimities one may pick up for a song, and 
with a little expenditure and taste turn them 
into the most delicious frocks, in which youth 
is more captivating usually than in chet 
d’euvre of great fame. Take, for instance, 
the narrow stripes of any favorite color 
mingled with white evenly. Have the skirt 
quite full and not very much gored, the back 
breadths quite straight. Stitch on five rows 
of yellow lace insertion about an inch and a 
half in width, leaving room for a plissé of in 
sertion at the bottom of the transparent skirt, 
which should hang over a white silk slip. 
These rows of lace should be from seven to 
nine inches apart, and the organdie cut from 
under the lace. The skirts should be 
mounted on whatever sash ribbon is chosen, 
with bow and long ends at the back. The 
bodice should be full, without lining, the ful- 
ness stitched on a linen belting over which 
the skirt is fastened. Broad lace insertion 
forms part of collar in the back and front, 
the complete outline depending on the fine 
piissé ruffle of sheer white organdie edged 
with a narrow satin ribbon matching sash 
and stripe of the gown. The collar should 
not meet in front, so that from the sides the 
plissé may be doubled and jabot to a point 
which is tucked into the sash belt. Sleeves 
are bouffant at the top, and very much gath- 
ered on the lower arm, the wrists finished off 
with the same plissé as the collar is trimmed 
with. 

This plissé above a ribbon choker is the 
most becoming finish for the neck unless cut 
in medizval style, when the insertion is the 
proper timming if drawn by a narrow black 
velvet to fit the neck in a perfect square. To 
make this gown still more lovely, it should 
be sent where the skirt would be plisséd its 
entire length after the insertion had been put 
on and the material for bodice as well. 

For half-mourning this model is quite en- 
chanting if built of black and white organdie 
in stripes over either a white or black taffeta 
slip. The skirt insertions should then be 
of black Chantilly, and entre-deux let into 
the lower arm drapery. The sash ribbons 
should be of black taffeta or gros-grain, but 
when the wearer is not in mourning white 
or black satin ribbons are more suitable. 
The collar should be of double white lisse, 
either with black applications or black lace 
laid over and then edged with black or with 
white footing. If the former, white ribbon 
edging ; if the latter, narrow black velvet. 

Before closing, one word about the special 
style of bodice, which never fails to be the 
most becoming and helpful for figures which 
nature has made too abundant for grace or 
beauty. This is the basque bodice, with the 
basque cut deeper than usual. The outer 
material of fronts must be draped tightly and 
separately from neck-band to bottom of the 
waist or points. It matters not whether the 
material is wool, silk or batiste. The front 
may be open to bust line, drooping into a 
point. A chemisette of lace or lawn, ac- 
cording to gown material, with ribbon or lace 
choker. Deep square collar revers turn back 
from this opening. If of silk they are to be 
covered with fine lace, but if of lawn needle- 
work is most effective. A plissé lace drap- 
ery should fall from the bottom of chemisette 
to the basque ends or points in a perfectly 
straight line with square finish. When the 
gown is of lawn, the same material tucked 
or plisséd, or an all-over fall of needlework 
to match collar revers, will answer capitally. 

By this style of front the very pronounced 
lines of the figure appear to vanish, and the 
size of the waist is not made so evident, 
hence the figure for that reason is greatly im- 
proved and is far more pleasing to the eye. 

The addition of lace on plastron, collar 
and wrists to the models we have advised 
will prove most satisfactory. Tucking cross- 
wise or lengthwise has a delightful effect 
in building up a grass-lawn bodice, and some- 
times a row of lace beading put between ¢:¢h 
tuck 1s surprisingly becoming. This tv - 
ing should be repeated on the sleeves, eit!" 
on the lower arm or on the puff drapery above 
if used on bodice. 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE 





the fashion set by journals and peti- 

odicals of devoting an issue to some 
special subject—bicycling, short stories, etc. 
—by appointing separate evenings for the re- 
ception of West Pointers (faculty, officers 
and graduates ), bicycle celebrities, New York 
hotel men, It 1s not known to this scribe 
just how the managers of E] Capitan have 
succeeded in persuading non-theatiical folk 
to lend themselves to exploiting this jolly 
little opera by coming to it labeled as sports- 
men, as Bonifaces, and ‘‘ as of the military’’ ; 
but it is, without doubt, worth to the enterprise 
all it has cost, since it has secured for it more 
or less extensive newspaper notices. The 
wonder will nut down, however. How must 
the classified and ticketed audiences feel when 


Oo“ theatre at least has ‘* paraphased *’ 


} they thus recreate in clans, commercial and 


educational ? 

Light opera is given at three places in town : 
Pinafore, at the American Theatre; The 
Lily of Killarney, an Irish opera by Sir Ju- 
lius Benedict, at the Grand Opera House, 
given by the W. T. Carleton Opera Com- 
pany, and Waldmeister, by Strauss, at Ter- 
race Garden. 

Thoroughbred is still at the Garrick Thea- 
tre, and it will remain there as long as it at- 
tracts the large audiences that it has from the 
beginning. 

Kellar continues his most excellent per- 
formances of magic at Daly’s Theatre. 

In Gay New York goes on its merry way 
at the Casino. 

The Sunshine of Paradise Alley is to be 
withdrawn from the Fourteenth Street Thea- 
tre at the close of the week. 

The rcof gardens in New York would seem 
to be already sufficiently numerous, but still 
another is announced, the Grand Central 
Palace, Lexington Avenue and Forty-fourth 
Street. Unlike the usual roof garden with 
vaudeville show, there is to be a tropical 
garden, a bazar, an industrial exhibition and 
an amusement garden. 

Proctor’s roof garden in his Fifty-eighth 
Street Theatre is open from 8 untii12, The 
greatest achievement in this new building is 
the garden of palms, which was opened a few 
nights ago. 

Ac the Olympia Music Hall Fregoli is 
this week presenting a new play, The Light- 
ning Waiter. 

Chevalier, who closed his first New York 
engagement on Saturday last, is under con- 
tract to make a tour of the country under 
Charles Frohman’s management. 


AT THE THERATKES 


American Theatre—8.15, Pinafore. 

Broadway 8.15, Ei Capitan. 

Casino—8.15, In Gay New York. 

Daly's Theatre—8.15, Kellar. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Sunshire of Paradise 
Alley 

Garrick 8 30, Thoroughbred. 

Grand Opera House—8, Lily of Killarney. 

Koster & Bral’s—8 15,Variety. 

Olympia Music Hall—8 15, Fregoli 

Proctor’s— Variety. 

Terrace Garden — 8 15, Waldmeister. 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


THE LATE SHAH OF PERSIA 


Here is something extremely naive in 
the Sultan’s habit of mind. We 
are now told that he has ordered all 

the newspapers in his dominion which refer 
to the recent assassination of the Shah of 
Persia to be suppressed, He is so anxious to 
prevent the possibility of a dangerous sugges- 
tion reaching the minds of any of his subjects 
that he does his utmost to ensure their ig- 
norance of the tragic fate of his brother sov- 
creign. Perhaps he tries to persuade himself 
(hat rulers are not murdered, or at least that 

rime which is absolutely ignored seldom 
repeats itself, 

The murdered Shah, Nasr-ed-din, had oc- 

ipied the throne for nearly fifty years. He 
was the fourth ruler of the Kajar House, 
which is of Tartar origin and has reigned 
ver the Empire of Cyrus and Xerxes for 
‘bout one hundred years. Under the rule of 
this house of alien race the prosperity of the 


nation has steadily declined. The Govern- 
ment of Persia is very similar to chat of 
Turkey in that all of the laws of the country 
are based upon the teachings of the Koran. 
Though the power of the sovereign is prac- 
tically absolute, he must do nothing contrary 
to the accepted doctrines of the Mohamme- 
dan religion. 

As we Americans submit our laws to the 
touchstone of the Constitution, Turkey and 
Persia refer to the standard of the Koran, and 
Sultan and Shah find the limitation of their 
power in that sacred book. This naturally 
puts much influence into the hands of the 
Mohammedan clergy as interpreters of the 
holy writings, and the power of ecclesiasti- 
cism in these nations, whose very throne 
rests upon the foundation of the national re- 
ligion, cannot be overestimated. It is not as 
head of the State, but as Vice-Regent of the 
Prophet, that the Shah claims implicit obe- 
dience, and the stirring of a rebellion among 
his people means the rise of a new heresy in 
the faith and vice versa. 

Much has been said lately of the wisdom 
and clemency of the murdered prince, but the 
facts seem to show that he was not even 
a fairly good ruler as Asiatics go, and cer- 
tainly Asiatic potentates have much to be 
desired in justice, not to speak of mercy. 
Persia is one of those regions which must ever 
retain the halo of romance. History and 
tradition alike have done much to make it 
enchanted ground. 


THE DECLINE OF PERSIA IN PROSPERITY 


Yet to-day its glory has departed, and in a 
country the size of France there are no more 
inhabitants than Belgium contains, and the 
brave, adventurous, clever people are blighted 
by an oppressivn which one cannot understand 
their enduring. 

Persia owes a debt of long standing to its 
reigning house, a debt of mismanagement and 
bad government which the pistol shot of the 
assassin has hardly paid in full. In some 
wild parts of Persia there linger numbers of 
the old fire-worshippers who still keep up the 
worship of the sun, and the late Shah sub- 
jected them to severe persecutions throughout 
his whole reign. Moollah Reza, the assassin, 
was a member of a Mohammedan sect called 
the Babis, which has also suffered much from 
the government. Early in the reign of Nasr- 
ed-din a formidable rebellion of this sect broke 
out, and was put down in a manner which 
gave proof of the ruler’s power. A light is 
thrown upon the methods used in putting 
down this revolt by the tale that trays of hu- 
man eyes were presented to the Shah as proof 
that his orders had been carried out. ‘This 
would lead us to believe that the late mon- 
arch of Persia was not much more humane 
than the Sultan of Morocco, who received 
numbers of human heads recently in a similar 
case. 

THE SUCCESSION DEVOLVES UPON THE SECOND 
SON 

Yet Nasr-ed-din, the King of Kings, must 
have been a powerful and in some ways an 
astute monarch, or he could not have main- 
tained his almost unlimited autocracy for 
nearly half a century. He ascended the 
throne in 1848, at the age of seventeen, 
having been for five years previously Governor- 
General of a large province with practically ab- 
solute power over life and liberty. Of course, 
theie waz some bloodshed before he made 
himself secure upon his father’s throne, al- 
though he had been proclaimed as heir long 
before. Indeed, although his successor has 
assumed the reins of government with no op- 
position, it is hardly probable that peace will 
continue, for the family traditions all point 
the other way, The new Shah is not the 
eldest of the princes, but the second son, 
Mozaffer-ed-din, who had been Governor of 
Azerbijan, and who was designated hy his 
father as the heir because of his mother’s 
royal birth, 

The mother of the eldest son was plebeian, 
which is to be regretted, as this prince, who 
has been set aside by his father’s will, ac- 
cording to Persian Jaw, is considered ‘‘ the 
ablest and sternest man in Persia,’” He has 
been for some time the Governor of Ispahan, 
and is regarded as far superior in intelligence 
and force of character to the new Shah, And 
although he has at once proffered his alle- 


via 


giance to his younger bother and recognized 
him as the rightful king, there is every prob- 
ability that his submission may not be per- 
manent, The third son, Prince Ziles Saltan, 
was Minister of War and guardian of his 
father’s treasure, and consequently is also a 
man of influence and power. The Spectator 
says: ** We think it most probable that pre- 
cedent will not be respected and that the royal 
brothers, wild with greed, with suspicions, 
and with that thirst for uncontrolled power 
which is the temptation of every well-born 
Asiatic will fly in no long time at one an- 
other’s throats.”” 


POSSIBILITY OF EUROPE BEING INVOLVED IN A 
FAMILY QUARREL BETWEEN THE 
SHAH'S SONS 


The day when Asiatic princes can indulg® 
this hereditary propensity to quarrel among 


themselves without affecting the peace of 


mind of European diplomatists is past. Now, 
when we recognize the possibility of civil war 
in Asia we ask, how wiil the great powers act 
in such an emergency ? and if Persia is to be- 
come the scene of internal conflicts, our first 
thought is what positions will Russia and 
England take in regard to the struggle? 
Both nations have promptly recognized the 
new sovereign, yet in case of war the tempta- 
tion to take sides with one or other aspirant to 
the throne and so gain an excuse for interfer 
ence where both powers arz anxious to increase 
their influence would doubtless prove too 
strong to be resisted. The present Shah, 
who, by the way, is reported to be a drunk- 
ard, a gambler and a fanatic, is devoted to 
the interests of Russia, and the elder brother, 
whose character is in every way better, and 
who is a very progressive and liberal-minded 
man, is a great admirer of everything English. 
That England would openly espouse his cause 
if he should make the attempt to overthrow 
his brother is perhaps too much to say, yet she 
would undoubtedly feel herself justified in 
backing him to an extent which might easily 
be construed as an affront to Russia. An in- 
fluential English paper urges that England 
would be unwise to antagonize Russia by op- 
posing her in this matter, even if the result 
should be the annexation of some or all of the 
territory of Persia by the White Tsar. ‘* If 
Russia stops in northern Persia she will have 
gained nothing except an addition of territory, 
of which she has already too much, and if she 
takes the whole land she will place herself for 
the first time fainly within English reach.”’ 


A LITTLE AMERICAN GIRL’S GLIMPSE OF THE 
SHAH 


The universal romantic interest in Persia 
is increased in the present wrier by the recol- 
lection ot childish excitement over the many 
anecdotes told of the Shah when the great 
and the insignificant persons were both in 
London, years ago. His beawiful white 
Arabian horse with tail dyed pink, and so 
long that it had to be tied up out of the dust; 
his unpleasant manner of throwing the con- 
tents of his plate upon the floor if his dinner 
displeased him ; his generous offer to the 
Queen of one of his own subjects to be exe- 
cuted in English fashion to satisfy his curios- 
ity in regard to foreign methods—all these 
and many more tales prepared for the day 
when many weary hours were spent in a 
window waiting for a delayed procession. 
Only the vagaries of an English crowd re- 
lieved the monotony, till late in the afternoon 
word came that His Highness had at last 
been prevailed upon to get out of bed, and 
was coming as fast as the irritated officials on 
his special train could bring him. When 
his victoria rolled by the reward for waiting 
was only a glimpse of a dark, handsome face, 
and a gleam of very white teeth as the King 
of Kings smiled and bowed directly to the 
child’s window with truly Oriental appreci- 
ciation of a charming American girl in the 
party who was too young to be conscious, and 
too pretty to be overlooked. 





A review of Harold Frederics’ The Dam- 
nation of Theron Ware will be published in 
next week’s issue of Vogue. 








Call for Burgundy Bitters in your Cock- 
tails—at all leading clubs and hotels. Un- 
equalled as a tonic and appetizer 


A JUNE-TIDE VIGNETTE 
(Tom Bachelor, Loquiter, to Cupid ) 


“ Osalie, Hildegarde, Phyllis, 
R And Constance, beautiful blonde, 
Penelope, Dorothy, Mabel, 

Fannie, of whom I'm so fond, 

Gwendolin, Evelyn, Clara, 
And Florence, divinely tall, 

Eleanor, Elsie and Helen, — 
I dream of them one and all. 


** I certainly ought to be happy, 
Yet, nevertheless, I confess— 
(By the way, there's lovely Leila 
And bewitching blue-eyed Bess). 
I'm not ! I am wretched, Cupid ! 
Why don’t you come when I call ? 
Dost think I’m in clover, stupid ? 
Far from it—I love them all !*’ 


Ogden Ward, 


A small Eastern tea stand furnishes the in- 
terior of one division of a room, and a Turkish 
table with large pipe and smoking utensils 
stands in the other. Several Eastern hang- 
ing-lamps which can be instantly lighted with 
electricity, make these small anterooms quite 
complete and independent. Many curios 
hang on the walls and delight and hold the at- 
tention of the visitors to this apartment. The 
effect of some mirrors is so deceptive that one 
feels an irresistible impulse to go inside to be- 
come convinced of the real state of affairs. 

It can readily be seen by the foregoing how 
all sense of limitation in this case has been 
eliminated. 

A MERE SCIENTIST, 

Brown: “It strikes me that Prof. Ront- 
gen is not up to the times.”’ 

Rosinson: ‘*How?”’ 

Brown: “ Well, if I'd had his chance, I'd 
have organized the ‘Rontgen Photographic 
Company’ long before this, and I'd be selling 
common and preferred stock like hot cakes.”’ 

— Puck. 


Jones: ‘“‘Good morning, Benson, how do 
you find business?"’ 


Benson: ‘*By judicious advertising.’” 
—Harlem Life. 
GENERALSHIP 
**Can you give me change for $5?’ in- 


quired the usually impecunious friend. 
**Certainly,’” was the unguarded answer 
**Then lend me three.’’— Washington 
Star. 


THREE FOR A DOLLAR! 


Three what? Three charmingly executed 
posters in colors, drawn by W. W. Denslow, 
Ethel Reed and Ray Brown, will be sent free 
of postage to any address on receipt of One 
Dollar. All who are afflicted with the 
** poster craze’’ will immediately embrace 
this rare opportunity, as but a limited number 
of the posters wil! be issued. The scarcity of 
a good thing enhances its value. Address 
Gro, H. Hearrorv, General Passenger 
Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, Old Colony Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 


you value your Hair 
USE ONLY THE 


,. ,. 
Imperial Hair Regenerator 
™ tomake GRAY HAIR its nat- 
jy ural color or BLEACHKW 
HAIR any color desired 
B «th. do not affect it. Neither 
does curling or crimping. 
No. t. Black. 
No. 2. lark 
Rrowa. 






Chestnut. 
No.6. 4 ld 
blonde. 
No. 7. Drabor 

Blonde Cen- 

dree. 

Price, #1.50 

and $3.00. 

A sample of your hair colored 
free. 

We mike aplication a spe- 
cialty and .ssure pertect pri- 
vacy. 


292 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(Between zoth and gist Sts.; take el. va or). 





Nausea after cating? Digestion needs aid. Take 
half a wine glass of Abbott's Original Angostura 
Bitters. Druggists. 
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